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GEORGE DE BARNWELL. 


By Sir BE. L. BL, Bart. 
cea aiemenenaial 


In the Morning of Life the Truthful wooed the Beautiful, and 
their offspring was Love. Like his Divine parents, He is eternal. 
He has his Mother’s ravishing smile; his Father’s steadfast eyes. 
He rises every day, fresh and glorious as the untired Sun-God. 
He is Eros, the ever young. Dark, dark were this world of ours 
had either Divinity left it~-dark without the day-beams of the 
Latonian Charioteer, darker yet without the dedal Smile of the 
God of the Other Bow! Dost know him, reader ? 

Old is he, Eros, the ever young! He and Time were children 
together. Chronos shall die, too; but Love is imperishable. 
Brightest of the Divinities, where hast thou not been sung? 
Other worships pass away; the idols for whom pyramids were 
raised lie in the desert crumbling and almost nameless; the 
Olympians are fled, their fanes no longer rise among the quivering 
olive-groves of Ilissus, or crown the emerald-islets of the amethyst 
Aigean! These are gone, but thou remainest. There is still a 
garland for thy temple, a heifer for thy stone. A heifer? Ah, 
many a darker sacrifice. Other blood is shed at thy altars, Re- 
morseless On#, and the Poet Priest who ministers at thy Shrine 
draws his auguries from the bleeding hearts of men! 

While Love hath no end, {i the Bard ever cease singing? In 
Kingly and Heroic ages, ‘Sie of Kings and Heroes that the 
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Poet spake. But in these, our times, the Artisan hath his voice 
as well as the Monarch. The people To-Day is King, and we 
chronicle his woes, as They of old did the sacrifice of the princely 
Iphigenia, or the fate of the crowned Agamemnon. 

Is Odysseus less august in his rags than in his purple? Fate, 
Passion, Mystery, the Victim, the Avenger, the Hate that arms, 
the Furies that tear, the Love that bleeds, are not these with us 
Still P are not these still the weapons of the Artist P the colours 
of his palette? the chords of his lyre? Listen! I tell thee a 
tale—not of Kings—but of Men—not of Thrones, but of Love, 
and Grief, and Crime. Listen, and but once more. ’Tis for the 
last time (probably) these fingers shall sweep the strings. 

EK. L. B. B. 
NOONDAY IN CHEPE. 


’Twas noonday in Chepe. High Tide in the mighty River City ! 
—its banks well nigh overflowing with the myriad-waved Stream 
of Man! The toppling wains, bearing the produce of a thousand 
marts; the gilded equipage of the Millionary ; the humbler, but 
yet larger vehicle from the green metropolitan suburbs (the 
Hanging Gardens of our Babylon), in which every traveller 
might for a modest remuneration, take a republican seat; the 
mercenary caroche, with its private freight; the brisk curricle 
of the letter-carrier, robed in royal scarlet; these and a thousand 
others were labouring and pressing onward, and locked and bound 
and hustling together in the narrow channel of Chepe. The im- 
precations of the charioteers were terrible. From the noble’s 
broidered hammer-cloth, or the driving-seat of the common coach, 
each driver assailed the other with floods of ribald satire. The 
pavid matron within the one vehicle (speeding to the Bank for her 
semestrial pittance) shrieked and trembled; the angry Dives 
hastening to his office (to add another thousand to his heap), 
thrust his head over the blazoned panels, and displayed an 
eloquence of objurgation which his very Menials could not equal ; 
the dauntless street urchins, as they gaily threaded the Labyrinth 
of Life, enjoyed the perplexities and quarrels of the scene, and 
exacerbated the already furious eémbatants by their poignant 
infantile satire. And the Philosopher, as he regarded the hot 
strife and struggle of these Candidates in the race for Gold, 
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thought with a sigh of the Truthful and the Beautiful, and walked 
on, melancholy and serene. 

"Twas noon in Chepe. The ware-rooms were thronged. The 
flaunting windows of the mercers attracted many a purchaser: the 
glittering panes behind which Birmingham had glazed its simulated 
silver, induced rustics to pause: although only noon, the savory 
odours of the Cook Shops tempted the over hungry citizen to the 
bun of Bath, or to the fragrant ‘potage that mocks the turtle’s 
flavour—the turtle! O dapibus supremi grata testudo Jovis! Tam 
an Alderman when I think of thee! Well: it was noon in Chepe. 

But were all battling for gain there? Among the many bril- 
liant shops whose casements shone upon Chepe, there stood one a 
century back (about which period our tale opens) devoted to the 
sale of Colonial produce. A rudely carved image of a negro, with 
a fantastic plume and apron of variegated feathers, decorated the 
lintel The East and West had sent their contributions to 
replenish the window. 

The poor slave had toiled, died perhaps, to produce yon pyramid 
of swarthy sugar marked “ Oniy 6}d.—That catty box, on which 
was the epigraph “ Strone Faminy Congo ony 3s. 9d.,” was from 
the country of Confutzee—that heap of dark produce bore the 
legend “ TRY OUR REAL NUT ”—’Twas Cocoa—and that nut 
thejCocoa-nut, whose milk has refreshed the traveller and perplexed 
the natural philosopher. The shop in question was, in a word, a 
Grocer’s. 

In the midst of the shop and its gorgeous contents sat one who, 
to judge from his appearance (though ’twas a difficult task, as, in 
sooth, his back was turned), had just reached that happy period of 
life when the Boy is expanding into the Man. O Youth, Youth! 
Happy and Beautiful! O fresh and roseate dawn of life; when 
the dew yet lies on the flowers, ere they have been scorched and 
withered by Pagsion’s fiery Sun! Immersed in thought or study, 
and indifferent to the din around him, sate the boy. A careless 
guardian was he of the treasures confided to him, The crowd 
passed in Chepe ; he never marked it. The sun shone on Chepe; 
he only asked that it sho&ld ilumine the page he read. The 
knave might filch his treasures; he was heedless of the knave. 
The customer might enter ; but his book was all in all to him. 
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And indeed a customer was there; alittle hand was tapping 
on the counter with a pretty impatience; a pair of arch eyes 
were gazing at the Boy, admiring, perhaps, his manly proportions 
through the homely and tightened garments he wore. 

“ Ahem! sir! I say, young man!” the customer exclaimed. 

“Ton d’apameibomenos prosephe,’’ read on the Student, his 
voice choked with emotion. “ What language!” he said: “How 
rich, how noble, how sonorous! prosephe podas—”’ 

The customer burst out into a fit of laughter so shrill and 
cheery, that the young Student could not but turn round, and 
blushing, for the first time remarked her. “A pretty Grocer’s 
boy you are,”’ she cried, “with your applepiebomenos and your 
French and lingo. Am I to be kept waiting for hever ? ” 

‘Pardon, fair Maiden,” said he, with high-bred courtesy; 
‘Twas not French I read, ’twas the Godlike language of the 
blind old bard. In what can I be serviceable to ye, lady ?’’ and to 
spring from his desk, to smooth his apron, to stand before her the 
obedient Shop Boy, the Poet no more, was the work of a moment. 

“T might have prigged this box of figs,” the damsel said good- 
naturedly, “and you'd never have turned round.” 

“They came from the country of Hector,” the boy said. 
‘Would you have currants, lady? These once bloomed in the 
island gardens of the blue Aigean. They are uncommon fine 
ones, and the figure is low; they’re fourpence-halfpenny a pound. 
Would ye mayhap make trial of our teas? We do not adver- 
tise, ag some folks do: but sell as low as any other house.”’ 

‘You're precious young to have all these good things,” the 
girl exclaimed, not unwilling, seemingly, to prolong the dbnver- 
sation. “If I was you, and stood behind the counter, I should 
be eating figs the whole day long.” 

“Time was,” answered the lad, “and not long since I thought 
so, too. I thought I never should be tired of figs. But my old 
uncle bade me take my fill, and now in sooth I am aweary of 
them.” 

“T think you gentlemen are always so,” the eoquette said. 

“ Nay, say not so, fair stranger!”’ the youth replied, his face 
kindling as he spoke, and his eagle eyes flashing fire. “ Figs 
pall; but O! the Beautiful never does. Figs rot; but O! the 
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Truthful is eternal. I was born, lady, to grapple with the Lofty 
and the Ideal. My soul yearns for the Visionary. I stand 
behind the counter, itis true; but I ponder here upon the deeds 
of heroes, and muse over the thoughts of sages. What is 
grocery for one who has ambition? What sweetness hath 
Muscovado to him who hath tasted of Poesy? The Ideal, lady, 
1 often think, is the true Real, and the Actual but a visionary 
hallucination. But pardon me; with what may I serve thee?” 

“TI came only for sixpenn’orth of tea-dust,” the girl said, with 
a faltering voice ; “ but O, I should like to hear you speak on for 
ever!” 

Only for sixpenn’orth of tea-dust? Girl, thou camest for 
other things! Thou lovedst his voice? Syren! what was the 
witchery of thineown ? He deftly made up the packet, and placed 
it in the little hand. She paid for her small purchase, and, with 
a farewell glance of her lustrous eyes, she left him. She passed 
slowly through the portal, and in a moment more was lost in the 
crowd. It was noon in Chepe. And George de Barnwell was 
alone. 


GEORGE DE BARNWELL.—VOL. IL 


a 


We have selected the following episodical chapter in prefererice 
to anything relating to the mere story of George Barnwell, with 
which most readers are familiar. 

Up to this passage (extracted from the beginning of Vol. ii.) 
the tale is briefly thus:— 

The rogue of a Millwood has come back every day to the 
grocer’s shop in Chepe, wanting some sugar, or some nutmeg, or 
some figs, half-a-dozen times in the week. 

She and George de Barnwell have vowed to each other an 
eternal attachment. 

This flame acts violently upon George. His bosom swells with 
ambition. His genius breaks out prodigiously. He talke about 
the Good, the Beautiful, the Ideal, &c., in and out of all season, 
and is virtuous and eloquent almost beyond belief—in fact like 
Devereux, or P. Clifford, or E, Aram, Esquires. 
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Inspired by Millwood & Love, George robs the till, and mingles 
in the world which he is destined to ornament. He outdoes all 
the dandies, all the wits, all the scholars, and all the voluptuaries 
of the age—an indefinite period of time between Queen Anne and 
George II.—dines with Curll at St. John’s Gate, pinks Colonel 
Charteris in a duel behind Montague House, is initiated into the 
intrigues of the Chevalier St. George, whom he entertains at his 
sumptuous pavilion at Hampstead, and likewise in disguise at the 
shop in Cheapside. 

His uncle, the owner of the shop, a surly curmudgeon with very 
little taste for the True and Beautiful, has retired from business 
to the pastoral village in Cambridgeshire from which the noble 
Barnwells came. George’s cousin Annabel is, of course, con- 
sumed with a secret passion for him. 

Some trifling inaccuracies may be remarked in the ensuing 
brilliant little chapter; but it must be remembered that the 
author wished to present an age at a glance: and the dialogue is 
quite as fine and correct as that in the “ Last of the Barons,” or 
in “Eugene Aram,” or other works of our author, in which 
Sentiment and History, or the True and Beautiful, are united. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


BUTTON’S IN PALL MALL. 


THOsEe who frequent the ‘dismal and enormous Mansions of 
Silence which society has raised to Ennui in that Omphalos of 
town, Pall Mall, and which, because they knock you down with 
their dulness, are called Clubs no doubt; those who yawn from 
a bay-window in St. James’s Street, at a half-score of other 
dandies gaping from another bay-window over the way; those 
who consult a dreary evening paper for news, or satisfy themselves 
with the jokes of the miserable Punch, by way of wit; the men 
about town of the present day, in a word, can have but little idea 
of London some six or eight score years back. Thou pudding- 
sided old dandy of St. James’s Street, with thy lackered boots, 
thy dyed whiskers, and thy suffocating waistband, what art thou 
to thy brilliant predeeessor in the same quarter? The Brougham 
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from which thou deseendest at the portal of the Carlton or the 
Travellers’, is like every body else’s; thy black coat has no more 
plaits, nor buttons, nor fancy in it than thy neighbour's; thy hat 
was made on the very block on which Lord Addlepate’s was cast, 
who has just entered the Club before thee. You and he yawn 
together out of the same omnibus-box every night; you fancy 
yourselves men of pleasure ; you fancy yourselves men of fashion ; 
you fancy yourselves men of taste; in fancy, in taste, in opinion, 
in philosophy, the newspaper legislates for you; it is there 
you get your jokes and your thoughts, and ‘your facts and 
your wisdom—poor Pall Mall dullards. Stupid slaves of the 
press, on that ground which you at present occupy, there were 
men of wit and pleasure and fashion, some five-and-twenty 
lustres ago. 

We are at Button’s—the well-known sign of the Turk’s Head. 
The crowd of perriwigged heads at the windows—the swearing 
chairmen round the steps (the blazoned and coronailed panels of 
whose vehicles denote the lofty rank of their owners),—the 
throng of embroidered beaux entering or departing, and rendering 
the air fragrant with the odours of pulvillio and pomander, pro- 
claim the celebrated resort of London’s Wit and Fashion. It is 
the corner of Regent Street. Carlton House has not yet been 
taken down. 

A stately gentleman in crimson velvet and gold is sipping choco- 
late at one of the tables, in earnest converse with a friend whose 
suit is likewise embroidered, but stained by time, or wine mayhap, 
or wear, A little deformed gentleman in iron-gray is reading the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper by the fire, while a divine, with a 
bread brogue and a shovel hat and cassock, is talking freely with 
a gentleman, whose star and riband, as well as the unmistakeable 
beauty of his Phidian countenance, proclaims him to be a member 
of Britain’s aristocracy. 

Two ragged youths, the one tall, gaunt, clumsy and scrofulous, 
the other with a wild, careless, beautiful look, evidently indicating 
Race, are gazing in at the window, not merely at the crowd in 
the celebrated Club, but at Timothy, the waiter, who is removing 
a plate of that exquisite dish, the muffin (then newly invented), 
at the desire of some of the revellers within. 
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“T would, Sam,”’ said the wild youth to his companion, “ that 
T had some of my mother Macclesfield’s gold, to enable us to cat 
of those cates and mingle with yon springalds and beaux.” 

“To vaunt a knowledge of the stoical philosophy,” said the 
youth addressed as Sam, “ might elicit a smile of incredulity upon 
the cheek of the parasite of pleasure; but there are moments in 
life when History fortifies endurance: and past study renders 
present deprivation more bearable. If our pecuniary resources 
be exiguous, let our resolution, Dick, supply the deficiencies of 
Fortune. The muffin we desire to-day would little benefit us 
to-morrow. Poor and hungry as we are, are we less happy, Dick, 
than yon listless voluptuary who banquets on the food which vou 
covet ?” 

And the two lads turned away up Waterloo Place, and past the 
Parthenon Club-house, and disappeared to take a meal of cow-heel 
ata neighbouring cook’s shop. Their names were Samuel 
Johngon and Richard Savage. 

Meanwhile the conversation at Button’s was fast and brilliant. 
“ By Wood’s thirteens, and the divvle go wid ’em,” cried the 
Church dignitary in the cassock, “is it in blue and goold ye are 
this morning, Sir Richard, when you ought to be in seebles ?” 

“ ‘Who's dead, Dean?” said the nobleman, the dean’s companion. 

“ Faix, mee Lard Bolingbroke, as sure as mee name’s Jonathan 
Swift—and I’m not so sure of that neither, for who knows his 
father’s name ?—there’s been a mighty cruel murther committed 
entirely. A child of Dick Steele’s has been barbarously slain, 
dthrawn, and quarthered, and it’s Joe Addison yondther has done 
it. Ye should have killed one of your own, Joe, ye thief of the 
world.” 

“1!” gaid the amazed and Right Honourable Joseph Addison ; 
“J kill Dick’s child! I was godfather to the last.” 

“And promised a cup and never sent it,” Dick ejaculated. 
Joseph looked grave. 

“The child I mean is Sir Roger de Coverley, Knight and 
Baronet. What made ye kill him, ye savage Mohock? The 
whole town is in tears about the good knight; all the ladies at 
Church this afternoon were in mourning; all the booksellers are 
wild; and Lintot says not a third of the copies of the Spectator 
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are sold since the death of the brave old gentleman.” And the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s pulled out the Spectator newspaper, con- 
taining the well-known passage regarding Sir Roger’s death. “I 
bought it but now in ‘ Wellington Street,’ he said; the news- 
boys were howling all down the Strand.” 

‘What a miracle is Genius—Genius, the Divine and Beautiful,” 
said a gentleman leaning against the same fire-place with the 
deformed cavalier in iron-gray, and addressing that individual, who 
was in fact Mr. Alexander Pope, “ what a marvellous gift is this, 
and royal privilege of Art! To make the ideal more credible than 
the Actual: to enchain our hearts, to command our hopes, our 
regrets, our tears, for a mere brain-born Emanation: to invest 
with life the Incorporcal, and to glamour the cloudy into sub- 
stance,—these are the lofty privileges of the Poet, if I have read 
poesy aright; and I am as familiar with the sounds that rang from 
Homer’s lyre, as with the strains which celebrate the loss of 
Belinda’s lovely locks (Mr. Pope blushed and bowed, highly 
delighted)—* these, I say, sir, are the privileges of the Poet—the 
Poietes—the Maker—he moves the world, and asks no lever; if 
he cannot charm death into life, as Orpheus feigned to do, he can 
create Beauty out of Nought, and defy Death by rendering 
Thought Eternal. Ho! Jemmy, another flask of Nantz.” 

And the boy—for he who addressed the most brilliant company 
of wits in Europe was little more—emptied the contents of the 
brandy-flask into a silver flagon, and quaffed it gaily to the health 
of the company assembled. “I'was the third he had taken during 
the sitting. Presently, and with a graceful salute to the Society, 
he quitted the coffee-house, and was seen cantering on a magnifi- 
cent Arab past the National Gallery. 

“Who is yon spark in blue and silver? He beats Joe Addison, 
himself, in drinking, and pious Joe is the greatest toper in the 
three kingdoms,” Dick Steele said, good-naturedly. 

“His paper in the Spectator beats thy best, Dick, thou slug- 
gard,’ the Right Honourable Mr. Addison exclaimed. “He is 
the author of that famous Ne-996, for which you have all been 
giving me the credit.” i os 

“The rascal foiled me at eapping verses,” Dean Swift said, 
“and won a tenpenny piece of me, plague take him!” 
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“He has suggested an emendation in my ‘Homer,’ which 
proves him a delicate scholar,’’ Mr. Pope exclaimed. 

“ He knows more of the French king than any man I have met 
with; and we must have an eye upon him,” said Lord Bolingbroke, 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and beckoning a 
suspicious-looking person who was drinking at a side-table, 
whispered to him something. 

Meantime who was he? where was he, this youth who had 
struck all the wits of London with admiration? His galloping 
charger had returned to the City; his splendid court-suit was 
doffed for the citizen’s gaberdine and grocer’s humble apron. 

George de Barnwell was in Chepe—in Chepe, at the feet of 
Martha Millwood. 


GEORGE DE BARNWELL.—VOL. ITI. 


THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


“Quid me mollibus implicas lacertis, my Ellinor? Nay,” 
George added, a faint smile illumining his wan but noble features, 
“why speak to thee in the accents of the Roman poet, which thou 
comprehendest not? Bright One, there be other things in Life, 
in Nature, in this Inscrutable Labyrinth, this Heart on which 
thou leanest, which are equally unintelligible to thee! Yes, my 
pretty one, what is the Unintelligible but the Ideal? what is the 
Ideal but the Beautiful? what the Beautiful but the Eternal ? 
And the Spirit of Man that would commune with these is like 
Him who wanders by the thina poluphloisboio thalasses, and shrinks 
awe-struck before that Azure Mystery.” 

Emily’s eyes filled with fresh-gushing dew. “Speak on, speak 
ever thus, my George,” she exclaimed. Barnwell’s chains rattled 
as the confiding girl clung to him. Even Snoggin, the Turnkey 
appointed to sit with the Prisoner, was affected by his noble and 
appropriate language, and aleo burst into tears. 

“You weep, my Snoggin,” the Boy said; “and why? Hath 
Life been so charming to me that I should wish to retain it? 
Hath Pleasure no after-Weariness? Ambition no Deception; 
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Wealth no Care; and Glory no Mockery? Psha! I am sick of 
Success, palled of Pleasure, weary of Wine and Wit, and—nay, 
start not, my Adelaide—and Woman. I fling away all these 
things as the Toys of Boyhood. Life is the Soul’s Nursery. I 
am a Man, and pine for the Illimitable! Mark you me! Has 
the Morrow any terrors for me, think ye? Did Socrates falter 
at his poison? Did Seneca blench in his bath? Did Brutus shirk 
the sword when his great stake was lost? Did even weak 
Cleopatra shrink from the Serpent’s fatal nip ? and why should 1? 
My great Hazard hath been played, andI pay my forfeit. Lie 
sheathed in my heart, thou flashing Blade! Welcome to my 
Bosom, thou faithful Serpent; I hug thee, peace-bearing Image 
of the Eternal! Ha, the hemlock cup! Fill high, boy, for my 
soul is thirsty for the Infinite! Get ready the bath, friends; 
prepare me for the feast To-morrow—bathe my limbs in odours, 
and put ointment in my hair.”’ 

“‘ Has for a bath,’ Snoggin interposed, “they’re not to be ad 
in this ward of the prison; but I dussay Hemmy will git youa 
little hoil for your air.”’ 

The Prisoned One laughed loud and merrily. “My guardian 
understands me not, pretty one—and thou? what sayst thou? 
from those dear lips methinks—plura sunt oseula quam sententia 
—I kiss away thy tears, dove !—they will flow apace when I am 
gone, then they will dry, and presently these fair eyes will shine 
on another, as they have beamed on poor George Barnwell. Yet 
wilt thou not all forget him, sweet one. He was an honest fellow, 
and had a kindly heart for all the world said—”’ 

“That, that he had,’ cried the gaoler and the girl in voices 
gurgling with emotion. And you who read! you unconvicted 
Convict—you, murderer, though haply you have slain no one— 
you, Felon, in posse if not in esse—deal gently with one who has 
used the Opportunity that has failed thee—and believe that the 
Truthful and the Beautiful bloom sometimes in the dock and the 
convict’s tawny Gaberdine ! 

* * * * * 

In the matter for which he suffered, George could never be 
brought to acknowledge that he was at all in the wrong. “It may 
be an error of judgment,” he said to the Venerable Chaplain of 
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the gaol, “but it is no crime. Were it Crime, I should feel 
Remorse. "Where there is no remorse, Crime eannot exist. I am 
not sorry : perio I am innocent. Is the proposition a fair 
one?” 

The excellent Doctor admitted that it was not to be contested. 

“ And wherefore, sir, should I have sorrow,” the Boy resumed, 
“ for ridding the world of a sordid worm; * of a man whose very 
soul was dross, and who never had a feeling for the Truthful and 
the Beautiful? When I stood before my uncle in the moonlight, 
in the gardens of the ancestral halls of the De Barnwells, I felt 
that it was the Nemesis come to overthrow him. ‘ Dog,’ I said 
to the trembling slave, ‘tell me where thy Gold is. how hast no 
use for it. I can spend it in relieving the Poverty on which thou 
tramplest ; in aiding Science, which thou knowest not; in up- 
lifting Art, to which thou art blind. Give Gold, and thou art 
free.’ But he spake not, and I slew him.” 

“TI would not have this doctrine vulgarly promulgated,” said 
the admirable chaplain, “for its general practice might chance to 
do harm, Thou, my son, the Refined, the Gentle, the Loving 
and Beloved, the Poet and Sage, urged by what I cannot but 
think a grievous error, hast appeared as Avenger. Think what 
would be the world’s condition, were men without any Yearning 
after the Ideal to attempt to reorganise Socicty, to redistribute 
Property, to avenge Wrong,”’ 

“A rabble of pigmies scaling Heaven,” said the noble though 
misguided young Prisoner. “ Prometheus was a Giant, and he 
fell.” 

“Yes, indeed, my brave youth!” the benevolent Dr. Fuzwig 
exclaimed, clasping the Prisoner’s marble and manacled hand ; 
“and the Tragedy of To-morrow will teach the World that 
Homicide is not to be permitted even to the most amiable 


* This is a gross plagiariem: the above sentiment is expressed much more 
eloquently in the ingenious romance of Fugene Aram :—‘‘The burning desires I 
have known—the resplendent visions I have nursed—the sublime aspirings that 
have lifted me so often from sense and clay : these tell me, that whether for good te 
ill, I am the thing of an immortality, andthecreature ofaGod, * * * 
Ihave destroyed 4 man noxious to the world! with the wealth by which "i 
affiicted society, I have been the means of blessing many.” 
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Genius, and that the lover of the Ideal and the Beautiful, as 
thou art, my son, must respect the Heal likewise.” 

“Look! here is supper!” cried Barnwell gaily. ‘“ This is the 
Real, Doctor; let us respect it and fall to.” He partook of the 
meal as joyously as if it had been one of his early festals; but the 
worthy chaplain could scarcely eat it for tears. 


PHIL, FOGARTY. 
A TALE OF THE FIGHTING ONETY-ONETH. 


BY HARRY ROLLIOKER, 


Tue gabion was ours. After two hours’ fighting we were in 
possession of the first embrasure, and made ourselves as comfort- 
able as circumstances would admit. Jack Delamere, Tom 
Delancy, Jerry Blake, the Doctor, and myself, sate down under 
a pontoon, and our servants laid out a hasty supper on a tumbril. 
Though Cambactres had escaped me so provokingly after I cut him 
down, his spoils were mine; a cold fowl and a Bologna sausage 
were found in the Marshal’s holsters; and in the havresack of a 
French private who lay a corpse on the glacis, we found a loaf 
of bread, his three days’ ration. Instead of salt, we had gun- 
powder; and you may be sure, wherever the Doctor was, a flask 
of good brandy was behind him in his instrument-case. We sate 
down and made a soldier’s supper. The Doctor pulled a few of 
the delicious fruit from the lemon trees growing near (and round 
which the Carabiniers and the 24th Leger had made a desperate 
rally), and punch was brewed in Jack Delamere’s helmet. 

“ Faith, it never had so much wit in it before,” said the Doctor, 
as he ladled out the drink. We all roared with laughing, 
except the guardsman, who was as savage as a Turk at a 
christening. e 

“ Buvee en,” said old Sawbones to our French prisoner ;,“ ga 
vous Jera du bien, mon vieux cog!” and the Colonel, whose wound 
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had been just dressed, eagerly grasped at the proffered cup, and 
drained it with a health to the donors. 

How strange are the chances of war! But half-an-hour before 
he and I were engaged in mortal combat, and our prisoner was 
all but my conqueror. Grappling with Cambacéres, whom I 
knocked from his horse, and was about to dispatch, I felt a lunge 
behind, which luckily was parried by my sabretache; a herculean 
grasp was at the next instant at my throat—I was on the ground 
—my prisoner had escaped, and a gigantic warrior in the uniform 
of a colonel of the regiment of Artois glaring over me with 
pointed sword. 

“ Rends toi, coguin!”’ said he. 

“ Allez au Diable,” said I, “ a Fogarty never surrenders.” 

I thought of my poor mother and my sisters, at the old house 
in Killaloo—I felt the tip of his blade between my teeth—I 
breathed a prayer, and shut my eyes—when the tables were 
turned—the butt-end of Lanty Clancy’s musket knocked the 
sword up and broke the arm that held it. 

“ Thonamoundiaoul nabochlish,”’ said the French officer, with 
acurse inthe purest Irish. It was lucky I stopped laughing 
time enough to bid Lanty hold his hand, for the honest fellow 
would else have brained my gallant adversary. We were the 
better friends for our combat, as what gallant hearts are not ? 

The breath was to be stormed at sunset, and like true soldiers 
we sate down to make the most of our time. The rogue ofa 
Doctor took the liver-wing for his share—we gave the other to 
our guest, a prisoner; those scoundrels Tom Delamere and Jack 
Delancy took the legs—and, faith, poor I was put off with the 
Pope’s nose and a bit of the back. 

“ How d’ye like his Holiness’s fayture?” said Jerry Blake. 

“Anyhow you'll have a merry thought,” cried the incorrigible 
Doctor, and all the party shrieked at the witticism. 

“ De mortuia nil nisi bonwm,” said Jack, holding up the drum- 
stick clean. 

“Faith, there’s not enough of it to make us chicken-hearted, 
anyhow,” said 1; “come, boys, let’s have a song.”’ 

“Here goes,” seid Tom Delancy, and sung the following lyric, 
of his own composition :— 
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* Dear Jack, this white mug that with Guinness I fill, 
And drink to the health of sweet Nan of the Hill, 
‘Was once Tommy Tosspot’s, as jovial a sot, 

As o'er drew a spiggot, or drain’d a full pot— 
In drinking, all round ’twas his joy to surpass, 
And with all merry tipplers he swigg’d off his glass. 


‘One morning in summer, while seated so snug, 
In the porch of his garden, discussing his jug, 
Stern Death, on a sudden, to Tom did appear, 
And said ‘ Honest Thomas, come take your last bier ;’ 
We kneaded his clay in the shape of this can, 
From which let us drink to the health of my Nan.” 


“Psha!”’ said the Doctor, “I’ve heard that song before; here’s 
a new one for you, boys!’’ and Sawbones began, in a rich 
Corkagian voice— 


“You've all heard of Larry O'Toole, 
Of the beautiful town of Drumgoole ; 
He had but one eye, 
To ogle ye by— 
O, murther, but that was a jew'l! 
A fool 
He made of de girls, dis O'Toole. 


“Twas he was the boy didn’t fail, 
That tuck down pataties and mail; 
He never would shrink 
From any sthrong dthrink, 
Was it whiskey or Drogheda ale ; 
Im bail 
This Larry would swallow a pail. 


“QO, many a night, at the bowl, 
With Larry I’ve sot cheek by jowl ; 
He’s gone to his rest, 
Where there’s dthrink of the best, 
And so let us give his old sowl 
A howl, 
For ‘twas he made the noggin to rowl.” 


I observed the French Colenel’s eye glisten, as he heard these 
well-known accents of his country; but we were too well-bred 
to pretend to remark his emotion. 
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The sun was setting behind the mountains as our songs were 
finished, and each began to look out with sone anxiety for the 
preconcerted signal, the rocket from Six Hussey Vivian's 
quarters, which was to announce the recommencement of hosti- 
lities. It came just as the moon rose in her silver splesidour, and 
ere the rocket-stick fell quivering to the earth at the feet of 
General Picton and Sir Lowry Cole, who were at their posts at 
the head of the storming parties, nime hundred-and-ninety-nipe 
guns in position opened their fire from our batteries, which were 
answered by a tremendous cannonade from the fort. 

*“ Who's going to dance?” said the Doctor, “the ball’s begun. 
Ha! there goes poor Jack Delamere’s head off! The ball chose 
a soft one, any how. Come here, Tim, till I mend your leg. 
Your wife has need only knit half as many stockings next year, 
Doolan, my boy. Faix! there goes a big one had well nigh 
stopped my talking; bedad! it has snuffed the feather off my 
cocked hat! ”’ 

In this way, with eighty-four pounders roaring over us like hail, 
the undaunted little Doctor pursued his jokes and his duty. That 
he had a feeling heart, all who served with him knew, and none 
more so than Philip Fogarty, the humble writer of this tale of war. 

Our embrasure was luckily bomb-proof, and the detachment of 
the Onety-oneth under my orders, suffered comparatively little. 
« Be cool, boys,” I said; “it will be hot enough work for you ere 
long.” The honest fellows answered with an Irish cheer. I saw 


that it affected our prisoner. 
“¢ Countryman,” said I, “I know you; but an Irishman was 


never 8 traitor.” 

‘* Zaisez-vous!” said he, putting his finger to his lip. “ C'est Ja 
fortune de la guerre: if ever you come to Paris, ask for the 
Marquis d’ O’Mahony, and I may render you the hospitality which 
your tyrannous laws prevent me from exercising in the ancestral 
balls of my own race.” 

I shook him warmly by the hand asa tear bedimmed his eye. 
It was, then, the celebrated colonel of the Irish Brigade, created a 
Marquis by Napoleon on the field of Austerlitz ! 

* Marquis,” said I, “the country which disowns you is proud 
of you; but—ha! here, if I mistake not, comes our signal to 
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advanee. we nt e Tact Captain Vandeleur, riding up through the 
feed’ fe the commander of the detachment, and 
nia f hota seadiness to move as soon as the flank 






The eran soon arrived ; Jack Bowser heading the Ninety- 
ninth, (when was he away id a storming party to the fore ?), and 
the gallant Potztausent with his Hanoverian veterans. 

The second rocket flew up. 

‘ Forward, Onety-oneth!’’ cried I, in a voice of thunder. 
“ Killaloo boys, follow your captain!’’ and with a shrill hurray, 
that sounded above the tremendous fire from the fort, we sprung 
up the steep; Bowser with the brave Ninety-ninth, and the bold 
Potztausend, keeping well up with us. We passed the demilune, 
we passed the culverin, bayonetting the artillery-men at their 
guns; we advanced across the two tremendous demilunes which 
flank the counter-scarp, and prepared for the final spring upon the 
citadel. Soult I could see quite pale on the wall; and the 
scoundrel Cambacéres, who had been so nearly my prisoner that 
day, trembled as he cheered his men. “On boys, on!” I 
hoarsely exclaimed, “ Hurroo,” said the fighting Onety-oneth. 

But there was a movement among the enemy. An officer, 
glittering with orders, and another in a gray coat and a cocked 
hat, came to the wall, and I recognised the Emperor Napoleon 
and the famous Joachim Murat. 

“We are hardly pressed, methinks,’ Napoleon said sternly. “I 
must exercise my old trade as an artillery-man;’’ and Murat 
loaded, and the Emperor pointed the only hundred and twenty- 
four pounder that had not been silenced by our fire. 

“Hurray, Killaloo boys!’’ shouted I. The next moment a 
sensation of numbness and death seized me, and I lay like a corpse 
upon the rampart, 


b 


Il. 


“Husn!” said a voice, which I recognised to be that of the 
Marquis d’ O’Mabony. “Heaven be praised, reason has re- 
turned te you. For six weeks those are the only sane words I 
have heard from you.” 
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* Paix, and ‘tis thrue for you, Colonel dear,”’ cried another 
voice, with which I was even more familiar; ’twas that of my 
honest and gatlant Lanty Clancy, who was blubbering at my bed- 
side overjoyed at his master’s recovery. 

“QO musha! Masther Phil. Agrah! but this will be the great 
day intirely, when I send off the news, which I would, barrm’ I 
ean’t write, to the lady, your mother, and your sisters at Castle 
Fogarty ; and “tis his Riv’rence Father Luke will jump for joy 
thin, when he reads the letthur! Six weeks ravin’ and roarin’ as 
bould as a lion, and as mad as Mick Malony’s pig, that mistuck 
Mick’s wig for a cabbage, and died of atin’ it!” 

“ And have I then lost my senses P’’ J exclaimed feebly. 

“Sure, didn’t ye call me your beautiful Donna Anna only 
yesterday, and catch hould of me whiskers as if they were the 
Signora’s jet-black ringlets?’ Lanty cried. 

At this moment, and blushing deeply, the most beautiful young 
creature 1 ever set my eyes upon, rose from a chair at the foot of 
the bed, and sailed out of the room. 

“ Confusion, you blundering rogue,” I cried, “ who is that lovely 
lady whom you frightened away by your impertmence ? Donna 
Anna? Where am I?’ 

“You are in good hands, Philip,” said the Colonel ; “you are 
at my house in the Place Vendéme, at Paris, of which I am the 
Military Governor. You and Lanty were knocked down by the 
wind of the cannon-ball at Burgos. Do not be ashamed: *twas 
the Emperor pointed the gun;”’ and the Colonel took off his hat 
as he mentioned the name darling to France. “ When our troops 
returned from the sally in which your gallant storming party was 
driven back, you were found on the glacis, and I had you brought 
into the City. Your reason had left you, however, when you 
returned to life; but, unwilling to desert the son of my old friend, 
Philip Fogarty, who saved my life in ’98, I brought you in my 
carriage to Paris.” 

“And many’s the time you tried to jump out of the windy, 
Masther Phil,” said Clancy. 

“Brought you to Paris,” resumed the Colonel, smiling; 
“where, by the soins of my friends Broussais, Esquirol, and 
Baron Larrey, you have been restored to health, thank Heaven!” 
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“And that lovely angel who quitted the apartment?” I 
cried. 

“That lovely angel is the Lady Blanche Sarsfield, my ward, a 
descendant of the gallant Lucan, and who may be, when she 
chooses, Madame la Maréchale de Cambactres, Duchess of 
Illyria.” 

“ Why did you deliver the ruffian when he was in my grasp?” 
I cried. 

“Why did Lanty deliver you when in mine?” the Colonel 
replied. “C'est la fortune de la guerre mon garcon; but calm 
yourself, and take this potion which Blanche has prepared for 

ou.” 
: I drank the tisane eagerly when I heard whose fair hands had 
compounded it, and its effects were speedily beneficial to me, for I 
sank into a cool and refreshing slumber. 

From that day I began to mend rapidly, with all the elasticity 
of youth’s happy time. Blanche—the enchanting Blanche— 
ministered henceforth to me, for I would take no medicine but 
from her lily hand. And what were the effects? Faith, ere a 
month was past, the patient was over head and ears in love with 
the doctor; and as for Baron Larrey, and Broussais, and Esquirol, 
they were sent to the right-about. In a short time I was ina 
situation to do justice to the gigot aux navets, the beuf aux corni- 
chons, and the other delicious entremets of the Marquis’s board, 
with an appetite that astonished some of the Frenchmen who 
frequented it. 

“Wait till he’s quite well, Miss,” said Lanty, who waited 
always behind me. “Faith! when he’s in health, I’d back him to 
ate a cow, barrin’ the horns and teel.” I sent a decanter at the 
ropue’s head, by way of answer to his impertinence. 

Although the disgusting Cambacéres did his best to have my 
parole withdrawn from me, and to cause me to be sent to the 
English depdt of prisoners at Verdun, the Marquis’s interest with 
the Emperor prevailed, and I was allowed to remain at Paris, the 
happiest of prisoners at the Colonel’s hotel at the Place Vendéme. 
T here had the opportunity (an opportunity not lost, I flatter’ my- 
self, on a young fellow with the accomplishments of Philip 
Fogarty, Esq.) of mixing with the dlite of French society, and. 

‘co 2 
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meeting with many of the great, the beautiful, and the brave. 
Talleyrand was a frequent guest of the Marquis’s. His don-mote 
used to keep the table ina roar. Ney frequently took his chop 
with us; Murat, when in town, constantly dropt in for a eup of 
tea and friendly round game. Alas! who would have thought 
those two gallant heads would be so soon laid low? My wife has 
a pair of ear-rings which the latter, who always wore them, pre- 
sented to her—but we are advancing matters. Anybody could 
see, “avec un demi-cil,” as the Prince of Benevent remarked, how 
affairs went between me and Blanche; but though she loathed 
him for his cruelties and the odiousness of his person, the brutal 
Cambacéres still pursued his designs upon her. 

I recollect, it was on St. Patrick’s Day. My lovely friend had 
procured, from the gardens of the Empress Josephine, at Mal- 
maison (whom we loved a thousand times more than her Austrian 
successor, a sandy-haired woman, between ourselves, with an 
odious squint), a quantity of shamrock wherewith to garnish the 
hotel, and all the Irish in Paris were invited to the national festival. 

I and Prince Talleyrand danced a double hornpipe with Pauline 
Bonaparte and Madame de Stiel; Marshal Soult went down a 
couple of sets with Madame Recamier; and Robespierre’s widow 
—an excellent, gentle creature, quite unlike her husband—stood 
up with the Austrian Ambassador. Besides, the famous artists 
Baron Gros, David and Nicholas Poussin, and Canova, who was 
in town making a statue of the Emperor, for Leo X., and in a word 
all the celebrities of Paris—as my gifted countrywoman, the wild 
Trish girl, calls them—were assembled in the Marquis’s elegant 
receiving-rooms. 

At last a great outcry was raised for La Gigue Irlandaise! La 
Gigue Irlandaise ! a dance which had made /ureur amongst the 
‘Parisians ever since the lovely Blanche Sarsfield had danced it. 
She stepped forward and took me for a partner, and amidst the 
bravos of the crowd, in which stood Ney, Murat, Lannes, the 
Prince of Wagram, and the Austrian Ambassador, we showed to 
the beau monde of the French capital, I flatter myself, a not un- 
favourable specimen of the dance of our country. 

As I was cutting the double-shuffle, and toe-and-heeling it in 
the “rail”? style, Blanche danced up to me, smiling, aud said, 
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“Be on your guard; I see Cambactres talking to Fouehé the 
Duke of Otranto about us—and when Otranto turns his eyes 
upon a man, they bede him no good.” 

“ Cambaceres is jealous,” said I. “TI have it,” says she; “I'll 
make him dance a turn with me.” So, presently, as the music 
was going like mad all this time, I pretended fatigue from my late 
wounds, and sate down. The lovely Blanche went up smiling, and 
brought out Cambacéres as a second partner. 

The Marshal is a lusty man, who makes desperate efforts to 
give himself a waist, and the effect of the exercise upon him 
was speedily visible. He puffed and snorted like a walrus, drops 
trickled down his purple face, while my lovely mischief of a Blanche 
went on dancing at treble quick, till she fairly danced him down. 

“ Who'll take the flure with me?” said the charming girl, 
animated by the sport. 

“ Paix, den, ‘tis I, Lanty Clancy!” cried my rascal, who had 
been mad with excitement at the scene; and, stepping in with a 
whoop and a hurroo, he began to dance with such rapidity as made 
all present stare. 

As the couple were footing it, there was a noise as of a rapid 
cavalcade traversing the Place Vendéme, and stopping at the 
Marquis’s door. A crowd appeared to mount the stair; the great 
doors of the reception-room were flung open, and two pages 
announced their Majesties the Emperor and the Empress. So 
engaged were Lanty and Blanche, that they never heard the 
tumult occasioned by the august approach. 

It was indeed the Emperor, who, returning from the Thédtre 
Frangais, and seeing the Marquis’s windows lighted up, proposed 
to the Empress to drop in on the party. He made signs to the 
musicians to continue: and the couqueror of Marengo and, 
Friedland watched with interest the simple evolutions of twd, 
happy Irish people. Even the Empress smiled; and, seeing thi 
all the courtiers, including Naples and Talleyrand, were delightéd. 

“Is not this a great day for Ireland ?”’ said the Marquis, with 
a tear trickling down his noble face. “O Ireland! O*my 
country! But no more of that. Go up, Phil, you ala daca 
offer her Majesty the choice of punch or negus.” 

Among the young fellows with whom I was most intinfate in 
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Paris was Eugétne Beanharnais, the son of the ill-used and un- 
happy Josephine by her former marriage with a French gentle- 
man of good family. Having a smack of the old blood in him, 
Eugéne’s manners were much more refined than those of the 
new-fangled dignitaries of the Emperor's Court ; where (for my 
knife and fork were regularly laid at the Tuileries) I have seen 
my poor friend Murat repeatedly mistake a fork for a tooth-pick, 
and the gallant Massena devour peas by means of his knife, in a 
way more innocent than graceful. Talleyrand, Eugéne, and I 
used often to laugh at these eccentricities of our brave friends, 
who certainly did not shine in the drawing-room, however brilliant 
they were in the field of battle. The Emperor always asked me 
to take wine with him, and was full of kindness and attention. 

“T like Eugéne” (he would say, pinching my ear confidentially, 
as his way was)—‘‘I like Eugéne to keep company with such 
young fellows as you; you have manners; you have principles ; 
my rogues from the camp have none. And I like you, Philip, 
my boy,” he added, “ for being so attentive to my poor wife—the 
Empress Josephine, I mean.” All these honours made my friends 
at the Marquis’s very proud, and my enemies at Court eréver 
with envy. Among these, the atrocious Cambacéres was not the 
least active and envenomed. 

The cause of the many attentions which were paid to me, and 
which like a vain coxcomb, I had chosen to attribute to my own 
personal amiability, soon was apparent. Having formed a good 
opinion of my gallantry from my conduct in various actions and 
forlorn hopes during the war, the Emperor was most anxious to 
attach me to his service. The grand Cross of St. Louis, the title of 
Count, the command of a crack cavalry regiment, the 14me Chevaux 
Marins, were the bribes that were actually offered to me; and, must 
Tsay it ? Blanche, the lovely, the perfidious Blanche, was one of the 
agents employed to tempt me to commit this act of treason. 

“Object to enter a foreign service!’’ she said, in reply to my 
refusal, “It is you, Philip, who are in a foreign service. Tho Irish 
nation is in exile, and in the territories of its French allies. Irish 
traitors are not here; they march alone under the accursed flag 
of the Saxon, whom the great Napoleon would have swept from 
the face of the earth, but for the fatal valour of Irish mercenaries ! 
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Accept this offer, and my heart, my hand, my all are yours, 
Refuse, it, Philip, and we part.’’ 

“To wed the abominable Cambactres!’’ I cried, stung with 
rage. “To wear a duchess’s coronet, Blanche! Ha, ha! Mush- 
rooms, instead of strawberry-leaves, should decorate the brows of 
the upstart French nobility. I shall withdraw my parole. I] 
demand to be sent to prison—to be exchanged—to die—anything 
rather than be a traitor, and the tool of a traitress!’’ Taking 
up my hat, I left the room in a fury ; and flinging open the door 
tumbled over Cambacéres, who was listening at the key-hole, and 
must have overheard every word of our conversation. 

We tumbled over each other, as Blanche was shrieking with 
laughter at our mutual discomfiture. Her scorn only made me 
more mad; and, having spurs on, I began digging them into 
Cambacéres’ fat sides as we rolled on the carpet, until the Marshal 
howled with rage and anger. 

“This insult must be avenged with blood!’ roared the Duke 
of Illyria. 

“I have already drawn it,” says I, “with my spurs.” 

“ Malheur et malédiction !” roared the Marshal. 

“Hadn't you better settle your wig?’ says I, offering it to 
lim on the tip of my cane, “and we'll arrange time and place 
when you have put your jascy in order.’’ I shall never forget the 
look of revenge which he cast at me, as I was thus turning him 
into ridicule before his mistress. 

“ Lady Blanche,” I continued bitterly, “as you look to share 
the Duke’s coronct, hadn’t you better see to his wig?” and so 
saying, I cocked my hat, and walked out of the Marquis’s place, 
whistling “ Garryowen.” 

I knew my man would not be long in following me, and waited 
for him in the Place Vendéme, where I luckily met Eugéne too, 
who was looking at the picture-shop in the corner. I explained 
to him my affair in a twinkling. He at once agreed to go with 
me to the ground, and commended me, rather than otherwise, for 
refusing the offer which had been made to me. “I knew it would 
be so,” he said, kindly; “I told my father you wouldn’t. A man 
with the blood of the Fogarties, Phil, my boy, doesn’t wheel 
about like those fellows of yesterday.’ So, when Cambaoéres 
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came out, which he did presently, with a more furious air than 
before, I handed him at once over to Eugéne, who begged him 
to name a friend, and an early hour for the meeting to take 
place. 

“Can you make it before eleven, Phil?’’ said Beauharnais. 
“The Emperor reviews the troops in the Bois de Boulogne at 
that hour, and we might fight there handy before the review.”’ 

“Done!” said I. “I want of all things to see the newly- 
arrived Saxon cavalry manouvre:” on which Cambacéres gave 
me a look, as much as to say, “See sights! Watch cavalry 
mancuvres! Make your soul, and take measure for a coffin, my 
boy !”? walked away, naming our mutual acquaintance, Marshal 
Ney, to Eugéne, as his second in the business. 

I had purchased from Murat a very fine Irish horse, Bugadoo, 
out of Smithereens, by Fudladeen, which ran into the French 
ranks at Salamanca, with poor Jack Clonakilty, of the 143th, dead, 
on the top of him. Bugaboo was too much and too ugly an animal 
for the King of Naples, who, though a showy horseman, was a bad 
rider across country; and I got the horse fora song. A wickeder 
and uglier brute never wore pig-skin; and I never put my leg 
over such a timber-jumper in my life. I rode the horse down to 
the Bois de Boulogne on the morning that the affair with Cam- 
bacéres was come off, and Lanty held him as I went in, “sure to 
win,” as they say in the ring. 

Cambacéres was known to be the best shot in the French army ; 
but I, who am a pretty good hand at a snipe, thought a man was 
bigger, and that I could wing him if I hada mind. As soon as 
Ney gave the word, we both fired: I felt a whizz past my lett 
ear, and putting up my hand there, found a large piece of my 
whiskers gone; whereas at the same moment, and shrieking a 
horrible malediction, my adversary reeled and fell. 

* Mon Dieu, il est mort !”’ cried Ney. 

“ Pas de tout,” said Beauharnais. “ Heoute; il jure toujours.” 

And such, indeed, was the fact: the supposed dead man lay on 
the ground cursing most frightfully. We went up to him: he 
was blind with the loss of blood, and my ball had carried off the 
bridge of his nose. He recovered; but he was always called the 
Prince of Ponterotto in the French army, afterwards. The 
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surgeon in attendance having taken charge of this unfortunate 
warrior, we rode off to the review, where Ney and Eugéne were 
on duty at the head of their respective divisions, and where, by the 
way, Cambacéres, as the French say, “ se faisait désirer.” 

It was arranged that Cambacéres’ division of six battalions and 
nine-and-twenty squadrons should execute a ricochet movement, 
supported by artillery in the intervals, and converging by different 
épaulements on the light infantry, that formed, as usual, the centre 
of the line. It was by this famous mancuvre that at Arcola, at 
Montenotte, at Friedland, and subsequently at Mazagran, Suwa- 
roff, Prince Charles, and General Castanos were defeated with 
such victorious slaughter: but it is a movement, which, I need 
not tell every military man, requires the greatest delicacy of 
execution, and which, if it fails, plunges an army into confusion. 

“ Where is the Duke of Illyria?’’? Napoleon asked. “At the 
head of his division, no doubt,” said Murat: at which Eugéne, 
giving me an arch look, put his hand to his nose, and caused me 
almost to fall off my horse with laughter. Napoleon looked sternly 
at me; but at this moment the troops getting in motion, the 
celebrated manoeuvre began, and His Majesty’s attention was 
taken uff from my impudence. 

Milhaud’s Dragoons, their bands playing Vive Henri Quatre, 
their cuirasses gleaming in the sunshine, moved upon their own 
centre from the left flank in the most brilliant order, while the 
Carbineers of Foy, and the Grenadiers of the Guard under Drouet 
d’Erlon, executed a carambolade on the right, with the precision 
which became those veteran troops; but the Chasseurs of the 
young guard, marching by twos instead of threes, bore conse- 
quently upon the Bavarian Uhlans (an ill-disciplined and ill- 
affected body), and then, falling back in disorder, became entangled 
with the artillery and the left centre of the line, and in one instant 
thirty thousand men were in inextricable confusion. 

“Clubbed, by Jabers!” roared out Lanty Clancy. “I wish 
we could show ’em the Fighting Onety-oneth, Captain darling.” 

“Silence, fellow !’? IT exclaimed. I never saw the face of man 
express passion so vividly as now did the livid countenance of 
Napoleon. He tore off General Milhaud’s epaulettes, which he 
flung into Foy’s face. He glared about him wildly, like a demon, 
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and shouted hoarsely for the Duke of Illyria, “He is wounded, 
Sire,” said General Foy, wiping a tear from his eye, which was 
blackened by the force of the blow; “he was wounded an hour 
since in a duel, Sire, by a young English prisoner, Monsieur de 
Fogarty.” 

“Wounded! a Marshal of France wounded! ‘Where is the 
Englishman? Bring him out, and let a file of grenadiers ”— 

“Sire!” interposed Eugéne. 

“Let him be shot!” shrieked the Emperor, shaking his spy- 
glass at me with the fury of a fiend. 

This was too much. “Here goes!’’ said I, and rode slap 
at him. 

There was a shriek of terror from the whole of the French 
army, and I should think at least forty thousand guns were levelled 
at me in an instant. But as the muskets were not loaded, and 
the cannon had only wadding in them, these facts, I presume, 
saved the life of Phil Fogarty from this discharge. 

Knowing my horse, I put him at the Emperor’s head, and 
Bugaboo went at it like a shot. He was riding his famous white 
Arab, and turned quite pale as I came up and went over the 
horse and the Emperor, scarcely brushing the cockade which 
he wore. 

“ Bravo!” said Murat, bursting into enthusiasm at the leap. 

“Cut him down!” said Sieyés, once an Abbé, but now a 
gigantic Cuirassier; and he made a pass at me with his sword. 
But he little knew an Irishman on an Irish horse. Bugaboo 
cleared Sieyés, and fetched the monster a slap with his near hind 
hoof which sent him reeling from his saddle,—and away I went, 
with an army of a hundred-and-seventy-three thousand eight 
hundred men at my heels. * * * * 
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BARBAZURE, 


BY G. P. R. JEAMES, ESQ, BTC. 


Ir was upon one of those balmy evenings of November which 
are only known in the valleys of Languedoc and among the 
mountains of Alsace, that two cavaliers might have been per- 
ceived by the naked eye threading one of the rocky and romantic 
gorges that skirt the mountain-land between the Marne and the 
Garonne. The rosy tint of the declining luminary were gilding 
the peaks and crags which lined the path, through which the 
horsemen wound slowly ; and as these eternal battlements with 
which Nature had hemmed in the ravine which our travellers 
trod, blushed with the last tints of the fading sunlight, the valley 
below was grey and darkling, and the hard and devious course was 
sombre in twilight. A few goats, hardly visible among the peaks, 
were cropping the scanty herbage here and there. The pipes of 
shepberds, calling in their flocks as they trooped homewards to 
their mountain villages, sent up plaintive echoes which moaned 
through those rocky and Jonely steeps ; the stars began to glimmer 
in the purple heavens, spread serenely over head; and the faint 
crescent of the moon, which had peered for some time scarce 
visible in the azure, gleamed out more brilliantly at every moment, 
until it blazed as if in triumph at the sun’s retreat. ’Tis a fair 
land that of France, a gentle, a green, and a beautiful; the home 
of arts and arms, of chivalry and romance, and (however sadly 
stained by the excesses of modern times) ’twas the unbought 
grace of nations once, and the seat of ancient renown aad 
disciplined valour. 

And of all that fair land of France, whose beauty is so bright 
and bravery 1s so famous, there is no spot greener or fairer than 
that one over which our travellers wended, and which stretches 
between the good towns of Vendemiaire and Nivose. Tis common 
now to a hundred thousand voyagers: the English tourist, with 
his chariot and his Harvey’s Sauce, and his imperials; the 
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bustling commis-voyageur on the roof of the rumbling diligence ; 
the rapid malle-poste thundering over the chaussée at twelve miles 
an hour—pass the ground hourly and daily now: ’twas lonely and 
unfrequented at the end of that seventeenth century with which 
our story commences. 

Along the darkening mountain paths the two gentlemen (for 
such their outward bearing proclaimed them) caracolled together. 
The one, seemingly the younger of the twain, wore a flaunting 
feather in his barret-cap, and managed a prancing Andalusian 
palfrey that bounded and curvetted gaily. A surcoat of peach- 
coloured samite and a purfled doublet of vair bespoke him noble, 
as did his brilliant eye, his exquisitely chiselled nose, and his curling 
chestnut ringlets. : 

Youth was on his brow; his eyes were dark and dewy, like 
spring violets ; and spring-roses bloomed upon his cheek—roses, 
alas! that bloom and die with life’s spring! Now bounding over 
a rock, now playfully whisking off with his riding-rod a flowret in 
his path, Philibert de Coquelicot rode by his darker companion. 

His comrade was mounted upon a destriére of the true Norman 
breed, that had first champed grass on the green pastures of 
Acquitaine. Thence through Berry, Picardy, and the Limousin, 
halting at many a city aud commune, holding joust and tourney 
in many a castle and manor of Navarre, Poitou, and St. Germain 
YAuxerrois, the warrior and his charger reached the lonely spot 
where now we find them. 

The warrior who bestrode the noble beast was in sooth worthy 
of the steed which bore him. Both were caparisoned in the 
fullest trappings of feudal war. The arblast, the mangonel, the 
demiculverin, and the cuissart of the period, glittered upon the 
neck and chest of the war-steed; while the rider, with chamfron 
and catapult, with ban and arriére-ban, morion and tumbril, 
battle-axe and rifflard, and the other appurtenances of ancient 
chivalry, rode stately on his steel-clad charger, himself a tower of 
steel, This mighty horseman was carried by his steed as lightly 
as the young springald by his Andalusian hackney. 

“Twas well done of thee, Philibert,” said he of the proof- 
armour, “to ride forth so far to welcome thy cousin and companion 
in arms.” 
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¢ Companion in battledore and shuttlecock, Romané de Clos- 
Vougeot!” replied the younger Cavalier. “When I was yet a 
page, thou wert a belted knight; and thou wert away to the 
Crusades ere ever my beard grew.”’ 

“TI stood by Richard of England at the gates of Ascalon, 
and drew the spear from sainted King Louis in the tents 
of Damietta,’’ the individual addressed as Roman¢ replied. 
‘‘ Well-a-day! since thy beard grew, boy, (and marry ’tis yet a 
thin one,) I have broken a lance with Solyman at Rhodes, and 
smoked a chibouque with Saladin at Acre. But enough of this. 
Tell me of home—of our native valley—of my hearth, and my 
lady-mother, and my good chaplain—tell me of her, Philibert,” 
said the knight, executing a demivolte,‘in order to hide his 
emotion. 

Philibert seemed uneasy, and to strive as though he would 
parry the question. “The castle stands on the rock,” he said, 
“and the swallows still build in the battlements. The good 
chaplain still chants his vespers at morn, and snuffles his matins 
at even-song. The lady-mother still distributeth tracts, and 
knitteth Berlin linsey-woolsey. The tenants pay no better, and 
the lawyers dun as sorely, kinsman mine,” he added with an 
arch look. 

‘But Fatima, Fatima, how fares she?’ Romané continued— 
“Since Lammas was a twelvemonth, I hear nought of her; my 
letters are unanswered. The postman hath traversed our camp 
every day, and never brought me a billet. How is Fatima, 
Philibert de Coquelicot ?”’ 

“She is—well,” Philibert replied; “her sister Anne is the 
fairest of the twain, though.” 

“Her sister Anne was a baby wnen Tf embarked for Egypt. 
A plague on sister Anne! Speak of Fatima, Philibert—my blue- 
eyed Fatima!” 

“T say she is—well,” answered his comrade gloomily. 

“Is she dead? Is she ill? Hath she the measles? Nay, 
hath she had small-pox, and lost her beauty? Speak! speak, 
boy!” cried the knight, wrought to agony. 

“ Her cheek is as red as her mother’s, though the old Countess 
paints hers every day. Her foot is as light as a sparrow's, 
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and her voice as sweet as a minstrel’s dulcimer; but give me 
nathless the Lady Anne,” cried Philibert, “give me the peerless 
Lady Anne! As soon as ever I have won spurs, I will ride ail 
Christendom through, and proclaim her the Queen of Beauty. 
Ho, Lady Anne! Lady Anne!” and so saying—but evidently 
wishing to disguise some emotion, or conceal some tale his friend 
could ill brook to hear—the reckless damoiseau galloped wildly 
forward. 

But swift as was his courser’s pace, that of his companion’s 
enormous charger was swifter. “ Boy,” said the elder, “thou hast 
ill tidings. I know it by thy glance. Speak: shall he who hath 
bearded grim Death in a thousand fields shame to face truth from 
afriend? Speak, in the name of Heaven and good Saint Botibol. 
Romané de Clos-Vougeot will bear your tidings like a man!” 

¢ Fatima is well,” answered Philibert once again; “she hath 
had no measles: she lives and is still fair.” 

“Fair, aye, peerless fair ; but what more, Philibert? Not false? 
By Saint Botibol, say not false,’ groaned the elder warrior. 

“A month syne,” Philibert replied, “she married the Baron 
de Barbazure.” 

With that scream which is so terrible in a strong man in 
agony, the brave knight Romané de Clos-Vougeot sank back at 
the words, and fell from his charger to the ground, a lifeless mass 
of steel. 


II, 


Like many another fabric of feudal war and splendour, the 
once vast and magnificent Castle of Barbazure is now a moss- 
grown ruin. The traveller of the present day, who wanders by 
the banks of the silvery Loire, and climbs the steep on which 
the magnificent edifice stood, can scarcely trace, among the 
shattered masses of ivy-covered masonry which lie among the 
lonely crags, even the skeleton of the proud and majestic palace- 
stronghold of the Barons of Barbazure. 

In the days of our tale its turrets and pinnacles rose as 
stately, and seemed (to the pride of sinful man !) as strong as the 
éternal rocks on which they stood. The three mullets on a 
gules wavy reversed, surmounted by the sinople couchant Or; 


= 
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the well-known cognisance of the house, blazed in gorgeous 
heraldry on a hundred banners, surmounting as many towers. 
The long lines of battlemented walls spread down the mountain 
to the Loire, and were defended by thousands of steel-clad 
serving-men. Four hundred knights and six times as many 
archers fought round the banner of Barbazure at Bouvines, 
Malplaquet, and Azincour. For his services at Fontenoy against 
the English, the heroic Charles Martel appointed the fourteenth 
Baron Hereditary Grand Bootjack of the kingdom of France ; 
and for wealth, and for splendour, and for skill and fame in 
war, Raoul the twenty-eighth Baron, was in no wise inferior to his 
noble ancestors. 

That the Baron Raoul levied toll upon the river and mail 
upon the shore; that he now and then ransomed a burgher, 
plundered a neighbour, or drew the fangs of a Jew; that he 
burned an enemy’s castle with the wife and children within ;— 
these were points for which the country knew and respected 
the stout Baron. When he returned from victory, he was sure 
to endow the Church with a part of his spoil, so that when he 
went forth to battle he was always accompanied by her blessing. 
Thus lived the Baron Raoul, the pride of the country in which 
he dwelt, an ornament to the Court, the Church, and his 
neighbours. 

But in the midst of all his power and splendour there was a 
domestic grief which deeply afflicted the princely Barbazure. 
His lovely ladies died one after the other. No sooner was he 
married than he wasa widower; in the course of eighteen years 
no less than nine bereavements had befallen the chieftain. So 
true itis, that if fortune is a parasite, grief is a republican, and 
visits the hall of the great and wealthy as it does the humbler 
tenements of the poor. 

* * x % * * 

“Leave off deploring thy faithless, gad-about lover,” said the 
Lady of Chacabacque to her daughter, the lovely Fatima, “ and’ 
think how the noble Barbazure loves thee! Of all the damsely 
at the ball last night, he had eyes for thee and thy cougin 
only.” sf 
“Tam sure my cousin hath no good looks to be prowd of!” 
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the admirable Fatima exclaimed, bridling up. “Not that Z care 
for my Lord of Barbazure’s looks. My heart, dearest mother, 
is with him who is-far away!” 

“He danced with thee four galliards, nine guadrilles, and 
twenty-three corantoes, I think, child,” the mother said, eluding 
her daughter’s remark. 

“ Twenty-five,” said lovely Fatima, casting her beautiful eyes to 
the ground. ‘“ Heigh-ho! but Romané danced them very well!” - 

« He had not the court air,” the mother suggested. 

“TJ don’t wish to deny the beauty of the Lord of Barbazure’s 
dancing, mamma,” Fatima replied. “For a short, lusty man, 
*tis wondrous how active he is; and in dignity the King’s Grace 
himself could not surpass him.”’ 

“You were the noblest couple in the room, love,” the lady 
cried. 

“That pea-green doublet, slashed with orange tawney, those 
ostrich plumes, blue, red, and yellow, those parti-coloured hose 
and pink shoon, became the noble Baron wondrous well,” 
Fatima acknowledged. “It must be confessed that, though 
middle-aged, he hath all the agility of youth. But, alas! 
madam! The noble baron hath nine wives already.” 

“ And your cousin would give her eyes to become the tenth,”’ 
the mother replied. 

‘My cousin give her eyes!” Fatima exclaimed. “It’s not 
much, I’m sure, for she squints abominably;’’ and thus the 
ladies prattled, as they rode home at night after the great ball 
at the house of the Baron of Barbazure. 

The gentle reader, who has overheard their talk, will under- 
stand the doubts which pervaded the mind of the lovely Fatima, 
and the well-nurtured English maiden will participate in the 
divided feelings which rent her bosom. ’Tis true, that on his 
departure for the holy wars, Romané and Fatima were plighted 
to each other; but the folly of long engagements is proverbial ; 
and though for many months the faithful and affectionate girl 
had looked in vain for news from him, her admirable parents 
had Jong spoken with repugnance of a match which must bring 
inevitable poverty to both parties. They had suffered, ‘tis true, 
the engagement to subside, hostile as they ever were to it; but 
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when on the death of the ninth lady of Barbazure, the noble baron 
remarked Fatima at the funeral, and rode home with her after 
the ceremony, her prudent parents saw how much wiser, better, 
happier for their child it would be to have for life a partner 
like the baron, than to wait the doubtful return of the penniless 
wanderer to whom she was plighted. 

Ah! how beautiful and pure a being! how regardless of self! 
how true to duty! how obedient to parental command, is that 
earthly angel, a well-bred woman of genteel family! Instead of 
indulging in splenetic refusals or vain regrets for her absent 
lover, the exemplary Fatima at once signified to her excellent 
parents her willingness to obey their orders; though she had 
sorrows (and she declared them to be tremendous), the admirable 
being disguised them so well, that none knew they oppressed 
her. She said she would try to forget former ties, and (so 
strong in her mind was duty above every other feeling !—so 
strong may it be in every British maiden!) the lovely girl kept 
her promise. “ My former engagements,” she said, packing up 
Romané’s letters and presents, (which, as the good knight was 
mortal poor, were in sooth of no great price)—“my former 
engagements I look upon as childish follies ;—my affections are 
fixed where my dear parents graft them—on the noble, the 
princely, the polite Barbazure. "Tis true he is not comely in 
feature, but the chaste and well-bred female knows how to 
despise the fleeting charms of form. °’Tis true he is old; but 
van woman be better employed than in tending her aged and 
sickly companion? That he has been married is likewise certain 
—but ah, my mother! who knows not that he must be a good 
and tender husband, who, nine times wedded, owns that he 
eannot be happy without another partner ?”’ 

It was with these admirable sentiments the lovely Fatima 
proposed obedience to her parents’ will, and consented to receive 
the magnificent marriage-gift presented to her by her gallant 
bridegroom. 


il. 


Tx old Countess of Chacabacque had made a score of vain 
attempts to see her hapless daughter. Ever, when she came, the 
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porters grinned at her savagely through the grating of the port- 
cullis of the vast embattled gate of the Castle of Barbazure, and 
rudely bade her begone. “ The Lady of Barbazure sees nobody 
but her confessor, and keeps her chamber,” was the invariable 
reply of the dogged functionaries to the entreaties of the agonised 
mother. And at length, so furious was he at her perpetual calla 
at his gate, that the angry Lord of Barbazure himself, who 
chanced to be at the postern, armed a cross-bow, and let fly an 
arblast at the crupper of the lady’s palfrey, whereon she fled 
finally, screaming, and in terror. “I will aim at the rider next 
time!’’ howled the ferocious baron, “and not at the horse!” 
And those who knew his savage nature and his unrivalled skill 
asa bowman, knew that he would neither break his knightly 
promise nor miss his aim. 

Since the fatal day when the Grand Duke of Burgundy gave 
his famous passage of arms at Nantes, and all the nobles of 
France were present at the joustings, it was remarked that the 
Barbazure’s heart was changed towards his gentle and virtuous 
lady. 

For the three first days of that famous festival, the redoubted 
Baron of Barbazure had kept the field against all the knights who 
entered. His lance bore everything down before it. The most 
famous champions of Europe, assembled at these joustings, had 
dropped, one by one before this tremendous warrior. The prize 
of the tourney was destined to be his, and he was to be pro- 
claimed bravest of the brave, as his lady was the fairest of the 
fair. 

On the third day, however, as the sun was declining over the 
Vosges, and the shadows were lengthening over the plain 
where the warrior had obtained such triumphs ;—after having 
overcome two hundred and thirteen knights of different 
nations, including the fiery Dunois, the intrepid Walter 
Manny, the spotless Bayard, and the undaunted Duguesclin, 
as the conqueror sate still erect on his charger, and the mul- 
titudes doubted whether ever another champion could be found 
to face him, three blasts of a trumpet were heard, faint at first, 
but at every moment ringing more clearly, until a knight in 
piak armour rode into the lists with his visor down, and riding a 
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tremendous dun charger, which he managed to the admiration of 
all present. 

The heralds asked him his name and quality. 

“Call me,” said he, in a hollow voice, “the Jilted Knight.” 
What was it made the Lady of Barbazure tremble at his 
accents. 

The knight refused to tell his name and qualities; but the 
companion who rode with him, the*young and noble Philibert de 
Coquelicot, who was known and respected universally through the 
neighbourhood, gave a warranty for the birth and noble degree of 
the Jilted Knight—and Raoul de Barbazure, yelling hoarsely for 
a two hundred and fourteenth lance, shook the huge weapon in 
the air as though it were a reed, and prepared to encounter the 
intruder. 

According to the wont of chivalry, and to keep the point of the 
spear from harm, the top of the unknown knight’s lance was 
shielded with a bung, which the warrior removed; and galloping 
up to Barbazure’s pavilion, over which his shield hung, touched 
that noble cognisance with the sharpened steel. <A thrill of 
excitement ran through the assembly at this daring challenge to a 
combat a Todtrance. “ Tlast thou confessed, Sir Knight?’’ 
roared the Barbazure; “take thy ground, and look to thyself; 
for by Heaven thy last hour is come!’ Poor youth, poor youth! 
sighed the spectators; he has called down his own fate. The 
next minute the signal was given, and as the simoom across the 
desert, the cataract down the rock, the shell from the howitzer, 
each warrior rushed from his goal. 

“Thou wilt not slay so good a champion?” said the Grand 
Duke, as at the end of that terrific combat the knight in rose 
armour stood over his prostrate foe, whose helmet had rolled off 
when he was at length unhorsed, and whose blood-shot eyes glared 
unutterable hate and ferocity on his conqueror. 

“Take thy life,” said he who had styled himself the Jilted 
Knight; “thou hast taken all that was dear to me ;°’ and the 
sun setting, and no other warrior appearing to do battle against 
him, he was proclaimed the conqueror, and rode up to the duchess’ 


baleony to receive the gold chain which was the reward of the 
D2 
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victory. He raised his visor as the smiling princess guerdoned 
him—raised it, and gave one sad look towards the Lady Fatima 
at her side ! ; 

* Romané de Clos-Vougeot!’’ shrieked she, and fainted. The 
Baron of Barbazure heard the name as he writhed on the ground 
with his wound, and by his slighted honour, by his broken ribs, by 
his roused fury, he swore revenge; and the Lady Fatima, who 
had come to the tourney as quecn, returned to her castle as a 
prisoner. 

(Ag it is impossible to give in the limits of our periodical the 
whole of this remarkable novel, let it suffice to say briefly here, 
that in about a volume and a half, in which the descriptions of 
seenery, the account of the agonies of the Baroness, kept on 
bread and water in her dungeon, and the general tone of morality, 
are all excellently worked out; the Baron de Barbazure resolves 
upon putting his wife to death by the hands of the public 
executioner.) 

¥* * * * * * 

Two minutes before the (clock struck noon, the savage baron 
was on the platform to inspect the preparation for the frightful 
ceremony of mid-day. 

The block was laid forth—the hideous minister of vengeance, 
masked and in black, with the flaming glaive in his hand, was 
ready. The baron tried the edge of the blade with his finger, and 
asked the dreadful swordsman if his hand was sure? <A nod was 
the reply of the man of blood. The weeping garrison and domes- 
ties shuddered and shrank from him. There was not one there 
but loved and pitied the gentle lady. 

Pale, pale as a stone, she was brought from her dungeon. To 
all her lord’s savage interrogatories, her reply had been, “I am 
innocent.” To his threats of death, her answer was, ‘‘ You are 
my lord; my life is in your hands, to take or to give.” How few 
are the wives, in our day, who show such angelic meekness! It 
touched all hearts around her, save that of the implacable Barba- 
wure! Even the Lady Blanche, (Fatima’s cousin,) whom he had 
promised to marry upon his faithless wife’s demise, besought for 
ber kinswoman’s life, and a divorce; but Barbazure had vowed 
her death. 
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“Ts there no pity, sir?’ asked the chaplain who had attended 
her. ‘No pity,” echoed the weeping serving-maid. “Did I not 
aye say I would die for my lord?” said the gentle lady, and 
placed herself at the block. 

Sir Raoul de Barbazure seized up the long ringlets of her raven 
hair. ‘ Now!” shouted he to the executioner, with a stamp of 
his foot, “ Now strike!” 

The man (who knew his trade) advanced at once, and poised 
himself to deliver his blow: and making his flashing sword sing 
in the air, with one irresistible, rapid stroke, it sheared clean off 
the head of the furious, the blood-thirsty, the implacable Baron de 
Barbazure ! 

Thus he felt a victim to his own jealousy; and the agitation of 
the Lady Fatima may be imagined, when the executioner, flinging 
off his mask, knelt gracefully at her feet, and revealed to her the 
well-known features of Romané de Clos-Vougeot. 


LORDS AND LIVERIES. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ DUKES AND DEJEUNERS,” ‘* HEARTS AND DIAMONDS,” 
‘*MARCHIONESSES AND MILLINERS,” ETO. ETC, 


“Corpiev! What a lovely creature that was in the Fitzbat- 
tleaxe box to-night,” said one of a group of young dandies who 
were leaning over the velvet-cushioned balconies of the Coventry 
Club, smoking their full-flavoured Cubas (from Hudson’s) after 
the opera. 

Everybody stared at such an exclamation of enthusiasm from 
the lips of the young Earl of Bagnigge, who was never heard to 
admire anything except a coulis de dindonneau a la St. Ménéhould, 
or a supréme de cochon en torticolis & la Piffarde; such as 
Champollion, the chief of the Travellers, only knows how to 
dress ; or the douguet of a flask of Médoc, of Carbonell’s best 
quality ; or a goutée of Marasquin, from the cellars of Briggs 
and Hobson. 
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Alured de Pentonville, eighteenth Earl of Bagnigge, Viscount 
Paon of Islington, Baron Pancras, Kingscross, and a Baronet, was, 
like too many of our young men of fon, utterly blasd, although 
only in his twenty-fourth year. Blest, luckily, with a mother of 
excellent principles, (who had imbued his young mind with that 
Morality which is so superior to all the vain pomps of the world !) 
it had not been always the young earl’s lot to wear the coronet 
for which he now in sooth cared so little. His father, a captain of 
Britain’s navy, struck down by the side of the gallant Colling- 
wood in the Bay of Fundy, left little but his sword and spotless 
name to his young, lovely, and inconsolable widow, who passed 
the first years of her mourning in educating her child m an 
elegant though small cottage in one of the romantic marine 
villages of beautiful Devonshire. Her child! What a gush of 
consolation filled the widow’s heart as she pressed him to it! 
how faithfully did si instil into his young bosom those principles 
which had been the pole-star of the existence of his gallant father. 

In this secluded retreat, rank and wealth almost boundless 
found the widow and her boy. The seventeenth Earl—gallant and 
ardent, and in the prime of youth—-went forth one day from the 
Eternal City to a steeple-chase in the Campagna. <A mutilated 
corpse was brought back to his hotel in the Piazza de Spagna. 
Death, alas! is no respecter of the Nobility. That shattered 
form was all that remained of the fiery, the haughty, the wild, but 
the generous Altamont de Pentonville! Such, such is fate! 

The admirable Emily de Pentonville trembled with all a mother’s 
solicitude at the distinctions and honours which thus suddenly 
descended on her boy. She engaged an excellent clergyman of 
the Church of England to superintend his studies; to accompany 
him on foreign travel when the proper season arrived; to ward 
from him those dangers which dissipation always throws in the 
way.of the noble, the idle, and the wealthy. But the Reverend 
Cyril Delaval died of the measles at Naples, and henceforth the 
young Earl of Bagnigge was without a guardian. 

What was the consequence? That, at three-and-twenty, he waa 
a eynic and an epicure. He had drained the cup of pleasure till 
it bad palled in his unnerved hand. He had looked at the 
Pyramids without awe, at the Alps without reverence. He was 
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unmoved by the sandy solitudes of the Desert as by the placid 
depths of Mediterranean’s sea of blue. Bitter, bitter tears did 
Emily de Pentonville weep, when, on Alured’s return from the 
Continent, she beheld the awful change that dissipation had 
wrought in her beautiful, her blue-eyed, her perverted, her still 
beloved boy ! 

“Corpo di bacco,” he said, pitching the end of his cigar on to 
the red nose of the Countess of Delawaddymore’s coachman, who, 
having deposited her fat ladyship at No. 236, Piccadilly, was 
driving the carriage to the stables, before commencing his evening 
at the Fortune of War public-house; “ what a lovely creature 
that was! What eyes! what hair! Who knows her? Do you, 
mon cher Prince?” 

“ E bellissima, certamente,” said the Duca de Montepulciano, 
and stroked down his jetty moustache. 

“ Hin gar schines Médchen,’’ said the Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Eulenschreckenstein, and turned up his carroty one. 

“ Elle nest pas mal, ma for!” said the Prince de Borodino, 
with a scowl on his darkling brows. “ Mon Dieu, que ces cigarres 
sont mauvais !” he added, as he too cast away his Cuba. 

“Try one of my Pickwicks,” said Franklin Fox, with a sneer, 
offering his gold étui to the young Frenchman; “they are some 
of Pontet’s best, prince. What, do you bear malice? Come, 
let us be friends,” said the gay and careless young patrician; but 
a scowl on the part of the Frenchman was the only reply. 

—~ Want to know who she is? -Borodino knows who she zs 
Bagnigge,”’ the wag went on. 

Everybody crowded round Monsieur de Borodino thus apoe- 
trophised. The Marquis of Alicompayne, young De Boots of the 
Life Guards, Tom Protocol of the Foreign Office ; the gay young 
peers Farintosh, Poldoody, and the rest; and Bagnigge, for a 
wonder, not less eager than any one present. 

“No, he will tell you nothing about her. Don’t you see he 
has gono off in a fury?” Franklin Fox continued. “ He has his 
reasons, ce cher Prince: he will tell you nothing; but I will. 
You know that I am ew mieur with the dear old duchess.”’ 

“They say Frank and she are engaged after the duke’s death,” 
cried Poldoody. 
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“T always thought Fwank was the duke’s illicit gweat-gwand- 
son,” drawled out De Boots. 

“T heard that he doctored her Blenheim, and used to bring her 
wigs from Paris,” cried that malicious Tom Protocol, whose mo/s 
are known in every diplomatic salon from Petersburgh to Palermo. 

“ Burn her wigs, and hang her poodle!” said Bagnigge. “ Tell 
me about this girl, Franklin Fox ?” 

‘“‘In the first place, she has five hundred thousand acres, in 
ring fence, in Norfolk; a county in Scotland, a castle in Wales, 
a villa at Richmond, a corner house in Belgrave Square, and eighty 
thousand a-year in the three per cents.”’ 

“ Apres?” said Bagnigge, still yawning. 

“Secondly, Borodino lui fait la cour. They are cousins, her 
mother was an Armagnac of the emigration; the old Marshal, 
his father, married another sister. 1 believe he was footman in 
the family, before Napoleon princified him.” 

‘No, no, he was second coachman’’—Tom Protocol good- 
naturedly interposed—“a cavalry officer, Frank, not an infantry 
man,’ 

“ Faith you should have seen his fury (the young one’s, I 
mean) when he found me in the duchess’s room this evening, 
téte-d-téte with the heiress, who deigned to accept a bouguet from 
this hand.” 

‘Tt cost me three guineas,” poor Frank said, with a shrug and 
a sigh, “and that Covent Garden scoundrel gives no credit: but 
she took the flowers ;—eh, Bagnigge ?”’ 

“And flung them to Alboni,” the peer replied, with a 
haughty sneer. And poor little Franklin Fox was compelled to 
own that she had. 

The maitre @hétel here announced that supper was served. 
It was remarked that even the coulis de dindonneau made no 
impression on Bagnigge that night. 


If. 


THe sensation produced by the débdt of Amethyst Pimlico 
at the court of the sovereign, and in the salons of the beauw- 
monde, was such as has seldom been created by the appearance 
of any other beauty. The men were raving with love, and the 
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women with jealousy. Her eyes, her beauty, her wit, her grace, 
her ton, caused a perfect fureur of admiration or envy. 

Introduced by the Duchess of Fitzbattleaxe, along with 
her Grace’s daughters, the Ladies Gwendoline and Gwinever 
Portcullis, the heiress’s regal beauty quite flung her cousins’ 
simple charms into the shade, and blazed with a splendour which 
eaused all “minor lights” to twinkle faintly. Before a day the 
beau-monde, before a week even the vulgarians of the rest of the 
town, rang with the fame of her charms; and while the dandies 
and the beauties were raving about her, or tearing her to 
pieces in May Fair, even Mrs. Dobbs (who had been to the pit 
of the “ Hoperer” in a green turban and a crumpled yellow 
satin), talked about the great Aairess to her D. in Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Crowds went to Squab and Lynch’s, in Long Acre, to examine 
the carriages building for her, so faultless, so splendid, so quiet, 
so odiously unostentatious and provokingly simple! Besides the 
ancestral services of argenterie and vaisselle plate, contained in a 
hundred and seventy-six plate chests at Messrs. Childs’; Rumble 
and Briges prepared a gold service, and Garraway, of the Hay- 
market, a service of the Benvenuto Cellini pattern, which were 
the admiration of all London. Before a month it is a fact that 
the wretched haberdashers in the city exhibited the blue stocks, 
called “ Heiress-killers, very chaste, two-and-six:’’ long before 
that, the monde had rushed to Madame Crinoline’s, or sent 
couriers to Madame Marabou, at Paris, so as to have copies of her 
dresses; but, as the Mantuan bard observes, “ Non cuivis con- 
tigit,’’—every foot cannot accommodate itself to the chaussure of 
Cinderella. 

With all this splendour, this worship, this beauty; with these 
cheers following her, and these crowds at her feet, was Amethyst 
happy? Ah, no! It is not under the necklace the most 
brilliant that Briggs and Rumble can supply; it is not in 
Lynch’s best cushioned chariot that the heart is most at ease. 
“Que je me ruinerai,” says Fronsac ina letter to Bossuet, “ st 
je savais o& acheter le bonheur !" 

With all her riches, with all her splendour, Amethyst was 

* wretched-—wretched, because lonely ; wretched, because her loving 
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heart had nothing to cling to. Her splendid mansion was a 
convent; no male person ever entered it, except Franklin Fox, 
(who counted for nothing,) and the duchess’s family, her kins- 
man old Lord Humpington, his friend old Sir John Fogey, and 
her cousin, the odious, odious Borodino. 

The Prince de Borodino declared openly that Amethyst was 
engaged to him. Criblé de dettes, it is no wonder that he should 
choose such an opportunity to refaire sa fortune. He gave out 
that he would kill any man who should cast an eye on the 
heiress, and the monster kept his word. Major Grigg, of the 
Life Guards, had already fallen by his hand at Ostend. The 
O'Toole, ‘who had met her on the Rhine, had received a ball in 
his shoulder at Coblentz, and did not care to resume so danger- 
ous a courtship. Borodino could snuff a dougie at a hundred. 
and-fifty yards. He could beat Bertrand or Alexander Dumas 
himself with the small sword; he was the dragon that watched 
this pomme d’or, and very few persons were now inclined to face 
a champion si redoutable. 

Over a Salmi d'escargot at the Coventry, the dandies whom we 
introduced in our last volume were assembled, there talking of 
the heiress: and her story was told by Franklin Fox to Lord 
Bagnigge, who, for a wonder, was interested in the tale. Boro- 
dino’s pretensions were discussed, and the way in which the fair 
Amethyst was confined. Fitzbattleaxe Tlouse, in Belgrave 
Square, is—as every body knows—the next mansion to that 
occupied by Amethyst. A communication was made between the 
-two houses. She never went out except accompanied by the 
duchess’s guard, which it was imposssible to overcome. 

“Impossible! Nothing’s impossible,” said Lord Bagnigge. 

“T bet you what you like you don’t get in,” said the young 
Marquis of Martingale. 

“I bet you a thousand ponies I stop a week in the heiress’s 
house before the season’s over,’ Lord Bagnigge replied with a 
yawn; and the bet was registered with shouts of applause. 


But it seemed as if the Fates had determined against Lord 
Bagnigge, for the very next day, riding in the Park, his horse fell 
with him; he was carried home to his house with a fractured 
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limb and a dislocated shoulder ; and the doctor's bulletins pro- 
nounced him to be in the most dangerous state. 


Martingale was a married man, and there was no danger 
of his riding by the Fitzbattleaxe carriage. <A fortnight after 
the above events, his lordship was prancing by her Grace’s 
great family coach, and chattering with Lady Gwinever about the 
strange wager. 

“ Do you know what a poney is, Lady Gwinever?” he asked. 
Her ladyship said yes; she had a cream-coloured one at 
Castle Barbican; and stared when Lord Martingale announced 
that he should soon have a thousand ponies, worth five-and- 
twenty pounds each, which were all now kept at Coutts’s. Then 
he explained the circumstances of the bet with Bagnigge. 
Parliament was to adjourn in ten days; the season would be 
over! Bagnigge was lying ill chez luz; and the five-and-twenty 
thousand were irrecoverably his. And he vowed he would buy 
Lord Binnacle’s yacht—crew, captain, guus and all. 

On returning home that night from Lady Polkimore’s, Martin- 
gale found among the many dzllets upon the gold plateau in his 
antihambre, the following brief one, which made him start :— 


“Dear Martingale,—Don’t be too sure of Binnacle’s yacht. 
There are still ten days before the season is over; and my ponies 
may lie at Coutts’s for some time to come. 

‘“ Yours, 
“ Bagnigge.”’ 


“P.S.—I write with my left hand; for my right is still splin- 
tered up from that confounded fall.” 


III. 


Tux tall footman, number four, who had come in the place of 
John, cashiered (for want of proper mollets, and because his hair 
did not take powder weil), had given great satisfaction to the 
under-butler, who reported well of him to his chief, who had 
mentioned his name with praise to the house-steward. He was so 
good-looking and well-spoken a young man, that the ladies in the 
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housekeeper’s room deigned to notice him more than once; nor 
was his popularity diminished on account of a quarrel in which he 
engaged with Monsieur Anatole, the enormous Walloon chasseur, 
who was one day found embracing Miss Flouncy, who waited on 
Amethyst’s own maid. The very instant Miss Flouncy saw Mr. 
Jeames entering the Servants’ Hall, where Monsieur Anatole was 
engaged in “aggravating ’’ her, Miss Flouncy screamed—at the 
next moment the Belgian giant lay sprawling upon the carpet-— 
and Jeames standing over him, assumed so terrible a look, that 
the chasseur declined any further combat. The victory was made 
known to the house-steward himself, who being a little partial to 
Miss Flouncy herself, complimented Jeames on his valour, and 
poured out a glass of Madeira in his own room. 

Who was Jeames? He had come recommended by the 
Bagnigge people. He had lived, he said, in that family two years. 
“ But where there was no ladies,” he said, “a gentleman’s hand 
was spiled for service ;’? and Jeames’s was a very delicate hand ; 
Miss Flouncy admired it very much, and of course he did not 
defile it by menial service; he had in a young man who ealled 
him “ Sir,” and did all the coarse work: and Jeames read the 
morning paper to the ladies; not spellingly and with hesitation, as 
many gentlemen do, but easily and elegantly, speaking off the 
longest words without a moment’s difficulty. He could speak 
French, too, Miss Flouncy found, who was studying it under 
Mademoiselle, grande jfille-de-chambre de confiance; for when she 
said to him “ Polly voo Fransy, Munseer Jeames?”’ he replied readily 
“ We, Mademaselle jay passay boco de tong a Parry. Commong 
woo potiy voo?” How Miss Flouncy admired him as he stood 
before her, the day after he had saved Miss Amethyst when the 
horses had run away with her in the park ! 

Poor Flouncy, poor Flouncy! Jeames had been but a week in 
Amethyst’s service, and already the gentle heart of the washing- 
girl was irrecoverably gone! Poor Flouncy! poor Flounecy! he 
thought not of thee. 

It happened thus. Miss Amethyst being engaged to drive 
with her cousin the prince in his phaeton, her own carriage was 
sent into the park simply with her companion, who had charge 
of her little Fido, the dearest little spaniel in the world. Jeames and 
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frederick were behind the carriage with their long sticks and neat 
dark liveries; the horses were worth a thousand guineas each, the 
coachman a late lieutenant-colonel of cavalry: the whole ring 
could not boast a more elegant turn out. 

The prince drove his curricle and had charge of his belle 
cousine. It may have been the red fezzes in the carriage of the 
Turkish ambassador which frightened the prince’s greys, or Mrs. 
Champignon’s new yellow liveries, which were flaunting in the 
Park, or hideous Lady Gorgon’s preternatural ugliness, who 
passed in a low pony-carriage at the time,’ or the prince’s own 
want of skill, finally ; but certain it is that the horses took fright, 
dashed wildly along the mile, scattered equipages, piétons, dandies’ 
cabs, and Snobs’ pheaytons. Amethyst was screaming; and the 
prince, deadly pale, had lost all presence of mind, as the curricle 
eame rushing by the spot where Miss Amethyst’s carriage stood, 

“T’m blest,’ Frederick exclaimed to his companion, “ if it ain’t 
the prince a drivin our missis! They’!l be in the Serpingtine, or 
dashed to pieces, if they don’t mind;”’ and the runaway steeds at 
tlis instant came upon them as a whirlwind. 

But if those steeds ran at a whirlwind pace, Jeames was 
awitter. ‘To jump from behind, to bound after the rocking, 
reeling curricle, to jump into it aided by the long stick which he 
carried and used as a leaping-pole, and to seize the reins out of 
the hands of the miserable Borodino, who shrieked piteously as 
the dauntless valet leapt on his toes and into his seat, was the 
work of an instant. In a few minutes the mad, swaying rush of 
the horses was reduced to a swift but steady gallop; presently 
into acanter, then a trot; until finally they pulled up smoking, 
and trembling, but quite quiet, by the side of Ameilyst’s carriage, 
which came up at a rapid pace. 

“Give me the reins, malappris! tum écrases les cors, ee 
yelled the frantic nobleman, writhing underneath the intrgpid 
charioteer. ) 

“Tant pis pour toi, nigaud,’ was the reply. The lyvely 
Amethyst of course had fainted; but she recovered as shé was 
placed in her carriage, and rewarded her preserver with a celestial 
stile. : 

The rage, the fury, the maledictions of Borodin, as hewaw the 
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the Lion of Judah went down before Vespasian’s Eagles, and in 
flame, and death, and struggle, Jerusalem agonised and died. 
* * * ‘Yes, the Jewish city is lost to Jewish men; but have 
they not taken the world in exchange ?”’ 

Mused thus Godfrey de Bouillon, Marquis of Codlingsby, as he 
debouched from Wych Street into the Strand. He had been to 
take a box for Armida at Madame Vestris’s theatre. That 
little Armida was folle of Madame Vestris’s theatre; and her 
little Brougham, and her little self, and her enormous eyes, and 
her prodigious opera-glass, and her miraculous bouquet, which 
cost Lord Codlingsby twenty guineas every evening at Nathan’s 
in Covent Garden, (the children of the gardeners of Sharon have 
still no rival for flowers,) might be seen three nights in the week 
at least, in the narrow, charming, comfortable little theatre. 
Godfrey had the box. He was strolling, listlessly, eastward ; and 
the above thoughts passed through the young noble’s mind as he 
came in sight of Holywell Street. 

The occupants of the London Ghetto sat at their porches 
basking in the evening sunshine. Children were playing on the 
steps. Fathers were smoking at the lintel. Smiling faces looked 
out from the various and darkling draperies with which the ware- 
houses were hung. Ringlets glossy, and curly, and jetty—eyes 
black as night—midsummer night—when it lightens; haughtv 
noses bending like beaks of eagles—eager quivering nostrils—lips 
curved like the bow of Love—every man or maiden, every babe or 
matron in that English Jewry bore in his countenance one or 
more of these characteristics of his peerless Arab race. 

* How beautiful they are!”? mused Codlingsby, as he surveyed 
these placid groups calmly taking their pleasure in the sunset. 

“D’you vant to look at a nishe coat?” a voice said, which 
made him start; and then some one behind him began handling a 
master-piece of Stultz’s with a familiarity which would have made 
the baron tremble. 

“Rafael Mendoza!’ exclaimed Godfrey. 

“The same, Lord Codlingsby,” the individual so apostrophised 
replied. “I told you we should meet again where you would 
little expect me. Will it please you to enter? this is Friday, 
and we close at sunset. It rejoices my heart to welcome you 
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home.” So saying Rafael laid his hand on his breast, and bowed, 
an oriental reverence. All traces of the accent with which 
he first addressed Lord Codlingsby had vanished : it was 
disguise ; half the Hebrew’s life is a disguise. He shields himself 
in craft, since the Norman boors persecuted him. ; 

They passed under an awning of old clothes, tawdry fripperies, 
greasy spangles, and battered masks, into a shop as black and 
hideous as the entrance was foul. “ This your home, Rafael?” 
said Lord Codlingsby. 

“Why not?” Rafael answered. “I am tired of Schloss 
Schinkenstein; the Rhine bores me after a while. It is too hot 
for Florence; besides they have not completed the picture gallery, 
and my place smells of putty. You wouldn’t have a man, mon 
cher, bury himself in his chateauin Normandy, out of the hunting 
season? The Rugantino Palace stupifies me. Those Titians 
are so gloomy, I shall have my Hobbimas and Teniers, I think, 
from my house at the Hague hung over them.” 

“ How many castles, palaces, houses, warehouses, shops, have 
you, Rafael 2”? Lord Codlingsby asked, laughing. 

‘This is one,’? Rafael answered. ‘“ Come in.” 


IL. 


THE noise in the old town was terrific ; Great Tom was booming 
sullenly over the uproar; the bell of Saint Mary’s was clanging 
with alarm; St. Giles’s tocsin chimed furiously; howls; curses, 
flights of brickbats, stones shivering windows, groans of wounded 
men, cries of frightened females, cheers of either contending party 
as it charged the enemy from Carfax to Trumpington Street, 
proclaimed that the battle was at its height. 

In Berlin they would have said it was a revolution, and the 
cuirassiers would have been charging, sabre in hand, amidst that 
infuriate mob. In France they would have brought down artillery, 
and played on it with twenty-four pounders. In Cambridge 
nobody heeded the disturbance—it was a Town and Gown row. 

The row arose at a boat-race. The Town boat (manned by eight 
stout barges, with the redoubted Rullock for stroke) had bumped 
the Brazennose light oar, usually at the head of the river. High 
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words arose regarding the dispute. After returning from Gran- 
chester, when the boats pulled back to Christchurch meadows, the 
disturbance between the Townsmen and the University youths— 
their invariable opponents—grew louder and more violent, until 
it broke out in open battle. Sparring and skirmishing took place 
along the pleasant fields that lead from the University gate down 
fo the broad and shining waters of the Cam, and under the walls 
of Balliol and Sidney Sussex. The Duke of Bellamont (then a 
dashing young sizar at Exeter) had a couple of rounds with Billy 
Butt, the bow oar of the Bargee hoat. Vavasour of Brazennose 
was engaged with a powerful butcher, a well-known champion of 
the Town party, when, the great University bells ringing to dinner, 
truce was called between the combatants, and they retired to their 
several colleges for refection. 

During the boat-race, a gentleman pulling in a canoe, and 
amoking a Nargilly, had attracted no ordinary attention. He 
rowed about a hundred yards ahead of the boats in the race, so that 
he could have a good view of that curious pastime. If the eight- 
oars neared him, with a few rapid strokes of his flashing paddles 
his boat shot a furlong ahead;’ then he would wait, surveying 
the race, and sending up volumes of odour from his cool Nargilly. 

“Who is he?” asked the crowds who panted along the shore, 
encouraging, according to Cambridge wont, the efforts of the 
oarsmen intherace. Town and Gown alike asked who it was, who, 
with an ease so provoking, in a barque so singular, with a form 
seemingly so slight, but a skill so prodigious, beat their best men. 
No answer could be given to the query, save that a gentleman 
in a dark travelling-chariot, preceded by six fourgons and a courier, 
had arrived the day before at the Hoop Inn, opposite Brazennose, 
and that the stranger of the canoe seemed to be the individual in 
question. 

No wonder the boat, that all admired so, could compete with 
any that ever was wrought by Cambridge artificer or Putney 
workman. That boat—slim, shining, and shooting through the 
water like a pike after a small fish—was a caique from Tophana ; 
it bad distanced the Sultan’s oarsmen, and the best crews of the 
Capitan Pasha in the Besphorus; it was the workmanship of 
Togrul-Beg, Caikjeo Bashee of his Highness. The Bashee had 
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refused fifty thousand tomauns from Count Boutenieff, the 
Russian Ambassador, for that little marvel. When his head 
was taken off, the Father of Believers presented the boat to Rafael 
Mendoza. 

It was Rafael Mendoza that saved the Turkish Monarchy after 
the battle of Nezeeb. By sending three millions of piastres to 
the Seraskier; by bribing Colonel de St. Cornichon, the French 
envoy in the camp of the victorious Ibrahim, the march of the 
Heyptian army was stopped—the menaced empire of the Ottomans 
was saved from ruin; the Marchioness of Stokepogis, our Am- 
bassador’s lady, appeared in a suit of diamonds which outblazed 
even the Romanoff jewels, and Rafael Mendoza obtained the little 
caigue. Ile never travelled without it. It was scarcely heavier 
than an arm-chair. Baroni, the courier, had carried it down to the 
Cam that morning, and Rafael had seen the singular sport which we 
have mentioned. 

The dinner over, the young men rushed from their colleges, 
flushed, full-fed, and eager for battle, If the Gown was angry, 
the Town, too, was on the alert. From lffey and Barnwell, from 
factory and mill, from wharf and warehouse, the Town poured out 
‘to meet the enemy, and their battle was soon general. From the 
Addenbrook’s hospital to the Blenheim turnpike, all Cambridge 
was in an uproar—the College gates closed—the shops barricaded 
—the shopboys away in support of their brother townsmen—the 
battle raged, and the Gawn had the worst of the fight. 

A luncheon of many courses had been provided for Rafael 
Mendoza at his inn, but he smiled at the clumsy efforts of the 
University cooks to entertain him, and a couple cf dates and a 
glass of water formed his meal. In vain the discomfited landlord 
pressed him to partake of the slighted banquet. “A breakfast! 
psha!’? said he. “My good man, I have nineteen cooks, at 
salaries rising from four hundred a-year. I can have a dinner at 
any hour, but a town and Gown row (a brickbat here flying 
through the window, crashed the caraffe of water in Mendoza’s 
hand)—a Town and Gown row is a novelty to me, The Town 
has the best of it, clearly, though the men outnumber the’ lads. 
Ha, a good blow! How that tall townsman went down before 
yonder slim young fellow in the scarlet trencher cap.” 
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¢ That is the Lord Codlingsby,” the landlord said. 

“A light weight, but a pretty fighter,” Mendoza remarked. 
“Well hit with your left, Lord Codlingsby ; well parried, Lord 
Codlingsby ; claret drawn, by Jupiter!” 

“ Ours is werry fine,’ the landlord said. ‘ Will your highness 
have Chateau Margaux or Laffitte P ”’ 

“He never can be going to match himself against that barge- 
man!’’ Rafael exclaimed, as an enormous boatman—no other 
than Rullock—indeed, the most famous bruiser of Cambridge, and 
before whose fists the gownsmen went down like ninepins, fought 
his way up tothe spot, where with admirable spirit and resolu- 
tion, Lord Codlingsby and one or two of his friends were making 
head against a number of the Town. 

The young noble faced the huge champion with the gallantry of 
his race, but was no match for the enemy’s strength and weight, 
and sinew, and went down at every round. The brutal fellow had 
no mercy on the lad. His savage treatment chafed Mendoza as 
he viewed the unequal combat from the inn-window. “ Hold 
your hand!” he cried to this Goliath ; “ don’t you see he’s but 
a boy?” 

“Down he goes again!’ the bargeman cried, not heeding 
the interruption. “Down he goes again: I likes wapping a 
lord !”’ 

“Coward!” shouted Mendoza; and to fling open the window 
amidst a shower of brickbats, to vault over the balcony, to slide 
down one of the pillars to the ground, was an instant’s work. 

At the next he stood before the enormous bargeman. 

* * * * * * 

After the Coroner's Inquest, Mendoza gave ten thousand 
pounds to each of the bargeman’s ten children, and it was thus 
his first acquaintance was formed with Lord Codlingsby. 

But we are lingering on the threshold of the house in Holywell 
Street. Let us go in. 


III. 
Goprzzy and Rafael passed from the street into the outer shop 
of the old mansion in Holywell Street. It was a masquerade 
warehouse to all appearance. A dark-eyed damsel of the nation 
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was standing at the dark and grimy counter, strewed with old 
feathers, old yellow boots, old stage mantles, painted masks, blind 
and yet gazing at you with a look of sad death-like intelligence 
from the vacancy behind their sockets. 

A medical student was trying one of the doublets of orange- 
tawney and silver, slashed with dirty light blue. He was going to 
© masquerade thatnight. He thought Polly Pattens would admire 
him in the dress—Polly Pattens, the fairest of maids-of-all-work— 
the Borough Venus, adored by half the youth of Guy’s. 

“You look like a prince in it, Mr. Lint,” pretty Rachel said, 
coaxing him with her beady black eyes. 

“Tt is the cheese,” replied Mr. Lint; “it ain’t the dress that 
don’t suit, my rose of Sharon; it’s the figure. Hullo, Rafael, is 
that you, my lad of sealing wax? Come and intercede for me 
with this wild gazelle; she says I can’t have it under fifteen bob 
for the night. And it’s too much: cuss me if it’s not too much, 
unless you'll take my little bill at two months, Rafael.” 

“ There’s a sweet pretty brigand’s dress you may have for half 
de monish,”’ Rafael replied; “there’s a splendid clown for eight 
bob ; but for dat Spanish dress, selp ma Moshesh, Mistraer Lint, 
ve’d ask a guinea of any but you. MHere’s a gentlemansh just 
come to look at it. Look ear, Mr. Brownsh, did you ever shee 
2 nisher ting dan dat?’ So saying, Rafael turned to Lord 
Codlingsby with the utmost gravity, and displayed to him the 
garment about which the young Medicus was haggling. 

“Cheap at the money,” Codlingsby replied; ‘if you won't 
make up your mind, sir, I should like to engage it myself.’ But 
the thought that another should appear before Polly Pattens in 
that costume was too much for Mr. Lint; he agreed to pay the 
fifteen shillmgs for the garment. And Rafael, pocketing the 
money with perfect simplicity, said, “Dis vay, Mr. Brownsh ; 
dere’s someting vill shoot you in the next shop.” 

Lord Codlingsby followed him, wondering. 

“You are surprised at our system,” said Rafael, marking the 
evident bewilderment of his friend. ‘Confess you would call it 
meanness—my huxtering with yonder young fool. I call it sim- 
plicity. Why throw away a shilling without need ? Our race 
never did, A shilling is four men’s bread: shall I disdain to 
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defile my fingers by holding them out relief in their necessity ? 
It is you who are mean—-you Normans—not we of the ancient 
race. You have your vulgar measurement for great things and 
small. You call a thousand pounds respectable, and a shekel 
despicable. Psha, my Codlingsby! One is as the other. I trade 
in pennies and in millions. Iam above or below neither.” 

They were passing through a second shop, smelling strongly of 
cedar, and in fact, piled up with bales of those pencils which the 
young Hebrews are in the habit of vending through the streets. 
“T have sold bundles and bundles of these,” said Rafael. “ My 
little brother is now out with oranges in Piccadilly. I am 
bringing him up to be head of our house at Amsterdam. We. 
all do it. I had myself to see Rothschild in Eaton Place this 
morning, about the Irish loan, of which I have taken three 
millions: and as I wanted to walk, I carried the bag. 

“You should have seen the astonishment of Lauda Latymer, 
the Archbishop of Croydon's daughter, as she was passing St. 
Bennet’s, Knightsbridge, and as she fancied she recognised in the 
man who was crying old clothes the gentleman with whom she 
had talked at the Count de St. Aulair’s the night before.” 
Something like a blush flushed over the pale features of Mendoza 
as he mentioned the Lady Lauda’s name. “Come on,” said he. 
They passed through various warehouses—the orange room, the 
sealing-wax. room, the six-bladed knife department, and finally 
came to an old baize door. Rafael opened the baized door by 
some secret contrivance, and they were in a black passage, with 
a curtain at the end. 

He clapped his hands; the curtain at the end of the passage 
drew back, and a flood of golden light streamed on the Hebrew 
and his visitor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tuzy entered a moderate-sized apartment—indeed, Holywell 
Street is not above a hundred yards long, and this chamber was. 
not more than half that length—and fitted up with the simple 
taste of its owner. 

The carpet was of white velvet—(laid over several webs of 
Aubusson, Ispalan, and Axminster, so that your foot gave no 
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more sound as it trod upon the yielding plain than the shadow 
did which followed you)—of white velvet, painted with flowers, ara- 
besques, and classic figures, by Sir William Ross, J. M. W. Turner, 
R. A., Mrs. Mee, and Paul Delaroche. The edges were wrought 
with seed-pearls, and fringed with Valenciennes lace and bullion. 
The walls were hung with cloth of silver, embroidered with gold 
figures, over which were worked pomegranates, polyanthuses, and 
passion-fluwers, in ruby, amethyst, and smaragd. The drops of 
dew which the artificer had sprinkled on the flowers were diamonds. 
‘The hangings were overhung by pictures yet more costly. Glior- 
gione the gorgeous, Titian the golden, Rubens the ruddy and 
pulpy (the Pan of Painting), some of Murillo’s beatified shepherd- 
esses, who smile on you out of darkness like a star; a few score 
first-class Leonardos, and fifty of the master-pieces of the patron 
of Julius and Leo, the Imperial genius of Urbino, covered the 
walls ofthe little chamber. Divans of carved amber covered with 
ermine went round the room, and in the midst was a fountain, 
pattering and babbling with jets of double-distilled otto of roses. 

“ Pipes, Goliath!’ Rafael said gaily to a little negro with a 
spaaee collar (he spoke to him in his native tongue of Dongola) ; 

“and welcome to our snuggery, my Codlingsby. We are quieter 
here than in the front of the house, and I wanted to show you a 
picture. I’m proud of my pictures. That Leonardo came from 
Genoa, and was a gift to our father from my cousin, Marshal 
Manasseh: that Murillo was pawned to my uncle by Marie 
Antoinette before the flight to Varennes—the poor lady could not 
redeem the pledge, you know, and the picture remains with us. 
As for the Rafael, 1 suppose you are aware that he was one of our 
people. But what are you gazing at? O! my sister—I forgot 
Miriam! this is the Lord Codlingsby.” 

She had been seated at an ivory piano-forte on a mother-of- 
pearl music-stool, trying a sonata of Herz, She rose when 
thus apostrophised. Miriam de Mendoza rose and greeted the 
stranger. 

The Talmud relates that Adam had two wives—Zillah the dark 
beauty; Eva the fair one. The ringlets of Zillah were black ; 
those of Hva were golden. The eyes of Zillah were night; those 
of Eva were morning. Codlingsby was fair—of the fair Saxon 
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race of Hengist and Horsa—they called him Miss Codlingsby at 
school; but how much fairer was Miriam the Hebrew ! 

Her hair had that deep glowing tinge in it which has been the 
delight of all painters, and which, therefore, the vulgar sneer at. 
lt was of burning auburn. Meandering over her fairest shoulders 
in twenty thousand minute ringlets, it hung to her waist and 
below it. A light blue velvet fillet clasped with a diamond 
aigrette (valued at two hundred thousand tomauns, and bought 
from Lieutenant Vicovich, who had received it from Dost 
Mahomed), with a simple bird of paradise, formed her head-gear. 
A sea-green cymar with short sleeves, displayed her exquisitely 
moulded arms to perfection, and was fastened by a girdle of 
emeralds over a yellow satin frock. Pink gauze trousers spangled 
with silver, and slippers of the same colour as the band which 
clasped her ringlets (but so covered with pearls that the original 
lie of the charming little papoosh disappeared entirely) completed 
her costume. ‘ She had three necklaces on, each of which would 
have dowered a Princess—her fingers glistened with rings to their 
rosy tips, and priceless bracelets, bangles, and armlets wound 
round an arm that was whiter than the ivory grand piano on 
which it leaned. 

As Miriam de Mendoza greeted the stranger, turning upon him 
the solemn welcome of her eyes, Codlingsby swooned almost in 
the brightness of her beauty. It was well she spoke; the sweet 
kind voice restored him to consciousness. Muttering a few words 
of incoherent recognition, he sank upon a sandal-wood settee, as 

_ Goliath, the little slave, brought aromatic coffee in cups of opal, 
and alabaster spittoons, and pipes of the fragrant Gibelly. 

“ My lord’s pipe is out,” said Miriam with a smile, remarking 
the bewilderment of her guest—who in truth forgot to smoke— 
and taking up a thousand pound note from a bundle on the piano, 
she lighted it at the taper and proceeded to re-illumine the ex- 
tinguished chibouk of Lord Codlingsby. 


IV. 


When Miriam, returning to the mother-of-pearl music-stool, at 
& signal from her brother, touched the silver and enamelled keys 
of the ivory piano, and began to sitig, Lord Codlingsby felt as if 
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he were listening at the gates of Paradise, or were hearing Jenny 
Lind. 

“ind is the name of the Hebrew race; so is Mendelssohn, 
the son of Almonds; so is Rosenthal, the Valley of the Roses: 
so is Léwe or Lewis or Lyons or Lion—the beautiful and the 
brave alike give cognisances to the ancient people—you Saxons 
eall yourselves Brown, or Smith, or Rodgers,’”’ Rafael observed to 
his friend; and, drawing the instrument from his pocket, he 
accompanied his sister, in the most ravishing manner, on a little 
gold and jewelled harp, of the kind peculiar to his nation. 

All the airs which the Hebrew maid selected were written by 
composers of her race; it was either a hymn by Rossini, a polaeca 
by Braham, a delicious romance by Sloman, or a melody by 
Weber, that, thrilling on the strings of the instrument, wakened 
a harmony on the fibres of the heart ; -but she sang no other than 
the songs of her nation. 

“ Beautiful one! sing ever, sing always,’ Codlingsby thought. 
“T could sit at thy feet as under a green palm-tree, and fancy 
that Paradise-birds were singing in the boughs.” 

Rafael read his thoughts. “ We have Saxon blood too in our 
veins,” he said. “ You smile! but it is even so. An ancestress 
of ours made a mésalliance in the reign of your King John. Her 
name was Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York, and she married 
in Spain, whither she had fled to the Court of King Boabdil, 
Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe, then a widower by the demise of his first 
lady, Rowena. The match was deemed a cruel insult amongst 
our people; but Wilfred conformed, and was a Rabbi of some 
note at the synagogue of Cordova. We are descended from him 
lineally. It is the only blot upon the escutcheon of the 
Mendozas.”’ 

As they sate talking together, the music finished, and Miriam 
having retired (though her song and her beauty were still present 
to the soul of the stranger) at a signal from Mendoza, various 
messengers from the outer apartments came in to transact 
business with him. 

First it was Mr. Aminidab, who kissed his foot, and brought 
papers to sign. “ How isthe honse in Grosvenor Square, Ami- 
nidab; and is your son tired of his yacht yet?’? Meitdoza 
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asked. “That is my twenty-fourth cashier,” said Rafael to 
Codlingsby, when the obsequious clerk went away. “He is 
fond of display, and all my people may have what money 
they like.” 

Entered presently the Lord Bareacres, on the affair of his 
mortgage. The Lord Bareacres, strutting into the apartment 
with a haughty air, shrank back, nevertheless, with surprise on 
beholding the magnificence around him. “ Little Mordeeai,’”” 
said Rafael to a little orange-boy, who came in at the heels of 
the noble, “take this gentleman out and let him have ten thou- 
sand pounds. J can’t domore for you, my lord, than this—I’m 
busy. Good bye!” and Rafael waved his hand to the peer, and 
fellto smoking his Nargilly. 

A man with a square face, cat-like eyes, and a yellow moustache, 
came next. He had an hour-glass of a waist, and walked uneasily 
upon his high-heeled boots. “Tell your master that he shall 
have two millions more, but not another shilling,’ Rafael said. 
“That story about the five-and-twenty millions of ready money 
at Cronstadt is all bosh. They won’t believe it in Europe. You 
understand me, Count Grogomoffski P”’ 

“ But his Imperial Majesty said four millions, and I shall get 
the knout unless—”’ 

“Go and speak to Mr. Shadrach, in room Z 94, the fourth 
court,” said Mendoza good-naturedly. “Leave me at peace, 
Count; don’t you see it is Friday, and almost sunset?” The 
Calmuck envoy retired cringing, and left an odour of musk and 
candle-grease behind him. 

An orange-man; an emissary from Lola Montes; a dealer in 
piping bulfinches; and a Cardinal in disguise, with a proposal for 
a new loan for the Pope, were heard by turns, and each, after a 
rapid colloquy in his own language, was dismissed by Kafael. 

“The queen must come back from Aranjuez, or that king must 
be disposed of, Rafael exclaimed, as a yellow-faced ambasfador 
from Spain, General the Duke of Olla Podrida, left him. “ Which 
shall it be, my Codlingsby? ” Codlingsby was about laughingly 
to answer, for indeed he was amazed to find all the affairs of the 
world represented here, and Holywell Street the centre of Europe, 
when three knocks of a peculiar nature were heard, and Mendoza 
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starting up, said, “ 11a! there are only four men in the world who 
know that signal.” At once, and with a reverence quite distinct 
from his former nonchalant manner, he advanced towards the new 
comer. 

He was an old man—an old man evidently, too, of the Hebrew 
race—the light of his eyes was unfathomable—about his mouth 
there played an inscrutable smile. He had a cotton umbrella, and 
old trowsers, and old boots, and an old wig, one at the top like 
a rotten old pear. 

He sate down as if tired, in the first seat a hand, as Rafael 
made him the lowliest reverence. 

“T am tired,” says he; “I have come in fifteen hours. I am ill 
at Neuilly,” he added witha grin. “Get me some eau sucrée, 
and tell me the news, Prince de Mendoza. These bread rows; 
this unpopularity of Guizot; this odious Spanish conspiracy 
against my darling Montpensier and daughter; this ferocity of 
Palmerston against Coletti, makes me quite ill. Give me your 
opinion, my dear duke. But ha! whom have we here ?”’ 

The august individual who had spoken, had used the Hebrew 
language to address Mendoza, and the Lord Codlingsby might 
easily have pleaded ignorance of that tongue. But he had been 
at Cambridge, where all the youth acquire it perfectly. 

“ Sire,” said he, “I will not disguise from you that I know the 
ancient tongue in which you speak. There are probably secrets 
between Mendoza and your Maj———” 

“Hush!” said Rafael, leading him from theroom: “ dw revoir, 
dear Codlingsby. His Majesty is one of ws,’ he whispered at the 
door; “so is the Pope of Rome; so is * * *”—a whisper 
concealed the rest. 

“Gracious powers! is it so?’’ said Codlingsby, musing. He 
entered into Holywell Street. The sun was sinkiug. 

“It is time,” said he, “to go and fetch Fifine to the 
Olympic.” 
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CAPTAIN ROOK AND MR. PIGEON. 





Tix statistic mongers and dealers in geography have calculated 
to a nicety how many quartern loaves, bars of iron, pigs of lead, 
sacks of wool, Turks, Quakers, Methodists, Jews, Catholics, and 
Church of England men, are consumed or produced in the different 
countries of this wicked world: I should like to see an accurate 
table showing the rogues and dupes of each nation; the ecalcula- 
tion would form a pretty matter for a philosopher to speculate 
upon. The mind loves to repose, and broods benevolently over 
this expanded theme. What thieves are there in Paris, oh, 
heavens! and what a power of rogues with pigtails and mandarin 
buttons at Pekin! Crowds of swindlers are there at this very 
moment pursuing their trade at St. Petersburg: how many 
scoundrels are saying their prayers alongside of Don Carlos! 
how many scores are jobbing under the pretty nose of Queen 
Christine! what an inordinate number of rascals is there, to be 
sure, puffing tobacco and drinking flat small beer in all the capitals 
of Germany ; or else, without a rag to their ebony backs, swigging 
quass out of calabashes, and smeared over with palm oil, lolling at 
the doors of clay huts in the sunny city of Timbuctoo! It is not 
necessary to make any more topographical allusions, or, for illus- 
trating the above position, to .g0 through the whole Gazetteer ; 
but he ig a bad philosopher who has not all these things in mind, 
and does not in his speculations or his estimate of mankind duly 
consider and weigh them. And it is fine and consolatory to think, 
that thoughtful nature, which has provided sweet flowers for the 
humming bee: fair running streams for glittering fish; store of 
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kids, deer, goats, and other fresh meat for roaring lions; for active 
cats, mice; for mice, cheese, and so on; establishing throughout 
the whole of her realm the great doctrine that where a demand is, 
there will be a supply (see the romances of Adam Smith, Malthus, 
and Ricardo, and the philosophical works of Miss Martineau): I 
say it is consolatory to think that, as nature has provided flies for 
the food of fishes, and flowers for bees, so she has created fools for 
rogues; and thus the scheme is consistent throughout. Yes, 
observation, with extensive view, will discover Captain Rooks all 
over the world, and Mr. Pigeons made for their benefit. Wherever 
shines the sun, you are sure to find Folly basking in it; and 
knavery is the shadow at Folly’s heels. 

It is not, however, necessary to go to Petersburg or Pekin for 
rogues (and in truth I don’t know whether the Timbuctoo Captain 
Rooks prefer cribbage or billiards). ‘“ We are not birds,” as tho 
Irishman says, “to be in half-a-dozen placcs at once;” so let us 
pretermix all considerations of rogues in other countries, examining 
only those who flourish under our very noses. I have travelled 
much, and seen many men and cities; and, in truth, I think that 
our country of England produces the best soldiers, sailors, razors, 
tailors, brewers, hatters, and rogues, of all. Especially there is 
no cheat like an English cheat. Our society produces them in the 
greatest numbers as well as of the greatest excellence. We supply 
all Europe with them. I defy you to point out a great city of the 
continent where half-a-dozen of them are not to be found: proofs 
of our enterprise and samples of our home manufacture. Try 
Rome, Cheltenham, Baden, Toeplitz, Madrid, or Czarkoeselo: I 
have been in every one of them, and give you my honour that the 
Englishman is the best rascal to be found in all; better than your 
eager Frenchman; your swaggering Irishman with a red velvet 
waistcoat and red whiskers; your grave Spaniard, with horrid 
goggle eyes and profuse diamond shirt-pins; your tallow-faced 
German baron, with white moustache and double chin, fat, pudgy, 
dirty, fingera, and great gold thumb-ring; better even than your 
nondescript Russian—swindler and spy as he is by loyalty and 
education—the most dangerous antagonist we have. Who has 
the best coat even at Vienna? who has the neatest britzska at 
Baden ? who drinks the best champagne at Paris? Captain Rook, 
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to be sure, of her Britannic Majesty’s service :—he has been of 
the service,‘that is to say, but often finds it convenient to sell out. 

The life of a blackleg, which is the name contemptuously applied 
to Captain Rook in his own country, is such an easy, comfortable, 
careless, merry one, that I can’t conceive why all tkg world do not 
turn Captain Rooks; unless, may be, there are some mysteries 
and difficulties in it which the vulgar know nothing of, and which 
only men of real genius can overcome. Call on Captain Rook in 
the day (in London, he lives about St. James’s; abroad, he has 
the very best rooms in the very best hotels), and you will find 
him at one o’clock dressed in the very finest robe de chambre, 
before a breakfast table covered with the prettiest patties and 
delicacies possible; smoking, perhaps, one of the biggest Meer- 
achaum pipes you ever saw; reading, possibly, “The Morning 
Post,”’ or a novel (he has only one volume in his whole room, and 
that from a circulating library); or having his hair dressed; or 
talking to a tailor about waistcoat patterns; or drinking soda 
water with a glass of sherry; all this he does every morning, and 
it does not seem very difficult, and lasts until three. At three, 
he goes to a horse-dealer’s, and lounges there for half-an-hour; at 
four he is to be seen at the window of his club; at five, he is 
cantering aud curvetting in Hyde Park with one or two more (he 
does not know any ladies, but has many male acquaintances : 
some stout old gentleman (riding cobs, who knew his family, and 
give him a surly grunt of recognition ; some, very young lads, with 
pale dissolute faces, little"moustaches, perhaps, or, at least, little 
tufts on their chin, who hail him eagerly as a man of fashion) : at 
seven, he has a dinner at“ Long’s or at the Clarendon; and so to 
bed very likely at five in the morning, after a quiet game of whist, 
broiled bones, and punch. 

Perhaps he dines early at a tavern in Covent Garden; after 
which, you will see him at the theatre in a private box (Captain 
Rook affects the Olympic a good deal). In the box, beside him- 
self, you will remark a young man—very young—one of the lads 
who spoke to him in the park this morning, and a couple of ladies : 
one shabby, melancholy, raw-boned, with numberless small white 
ringlets, large hands and feet, and a faded light blue silk gown; 
she has a large cap, trimmed with yellow, and all sorte of crumpled 
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flowers and greasy blonde lace; she wears large gilt ear-rings, and 
sits back, and nobody speaks to her, and she to nobody, except to 
say, “ Law, Maria, how well you do look to-night: there’s a man 
opposite has been staring at you this three hours; I’m blest if it 
isn’t him as we saw in the park, dear!” 

“wish, Hanna, you’d ’old your tongue, and not bother me 
about the men. You don’t believe Miss Ickman, Freddy, do 
you?’ says Maria, smiling fondly on Freddy. Maria is sitting 
in front: she says she is twenty-three, though Miss Hickman 
knows very well she is thirty-one (Freddy is just of age). She 
wears a purple-velvet gown, three different gold bracelets on each 
arm, as many rings on each finger of each hand; to one is hooked 
a gold smelling bottle: she has an enormous fan, a laced pocket 
handkerchief, a Cashmere shawl, which is continually falling off, 
and exposing, very unnccessarily, a pair of very white shoulders : 
she talks loud, always lets her playbill drop into the pit, and 
smells most pungently of Mr. Delcroix’s shop. After this de- 
scription it is not at all necessary to say who Maria is: Miss 
Hickman is her companion, and they live together in a very snug 
little house in May-Fair, which has just becn new-furnished @ la 
Louis Quatorze by Freddy, as we are positively informed. It is 
even said, that the little carriage, with two little white ponies, 
which Maria drives herself in such a fascinating way through the 
Park, was purchased for her by Freddy too; aye, and that Captain 
Rook got it for him—a great bargain, of course. 

Such is Captain Rook’s life. Can anything be more easy? 
Suppose Maria says, “ Come home, Rook, and heat a cold chicken 
with us, and a glass of hiced champagne ;”’ and suppose he goes, 
and after chicken—just for fun—Maria proposes a little chicken- 
hazard ;—she only plays for shillings, while Freddy, a little bolder, 
wou’t mind half-pound stakes himself. Is there any great harm 
in all this? Well, after half-an-hour, Maria grows tired, and 
Miss Hickman has been nodding asleep in the corner long ago; 
so off the two ladies set, candle in hand. 

*“D—n it, Fred,” says Captain Rook, pouring out for that 
young gentleman hia fifteenth glass of champagne, “what luck 
you are in, if you did but know how to back it!" 

What more natural, and even kind, of Rook than to say this ? 
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Fred is evidently an inexperienced player; and every experienced 
player knows that there is nothing like backing your luck. Freddy 
does. Well; fortune is proverbially variable; and it is not at all 
surprising that Freddy, after having had so much luck at the 
commencement of the evening, should have the tables turned on 
him at some time or other. 

Freddy loses. 

It is deuced unlucky, to be sure, that he should have won all 
the little coups and lost all the great ones; but there is a plan 
which the commonest play-man knows, an infallible means of 
retrieving yourself at play; it is simply doubling your stake. 
Say, you lose a guinea: you bet two guineas, which if you win, 
you win a guinea and your original stake: if you lose, you have 
but to bet four guineas on the third stake, eight on the fourth, 
sixteen on the fifth, thirty-two on the sixth, and so on. It stands 
to reason that you cannot losc always ; and the very first time you 
win, all your losings are made up to you. There is but one draw- 
back to this infallible process; if you begin at a guinea, double 
every time you lose, and lose fifteen times, you will have lost 
exactly sixteen thousand three hundred and eighty-four guineas; 
a sum which probably exceeds the amount of your yearly income: 
—mine is considerably under that figure. 

Freddy does not play this game, then, yet; but being a poor- 
spirited creature, as we have seen he must be by being afraid to 
win, he is equally poor-spirited when he begins to lose: he ig 
frightened; that is, increases his stakes, and backs his ill-luck : 
when a man does this, it is all over with him. 

When Captain Rook goes home (the sun is peering through 
the shutters of the little drawing-room in Curzon Street, and the 
ghastly footboy, oh, how bleared his eyes look as he opens the 
door!) ; when Captain Rook goes home, he has Freddy’s I O U’s 
in his pocket to the amount, say, of three hundred pounds. Some 
people say, that Maria has half of the money when it is paid; but 
this I don’t believe: is Captain Rook the kind of fellow to give 
up a purse when his hand has once clawed hold of it ? 

Be this, however, true or not, it concerns us very little. The 
eaptain goes home to Brook Street, plunges into bed much too 
tired to say his prayers, and wakes the next morning at twelve to 
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go over such another day, which we have just chalked out for him. 
As for Freddy, not poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the soda water 
at the chemist’s, can ever medicine him to that sweet sleep which 
he might have had but for his loss. “ZI had but played my 
king of hearts,” sighed Fred, “and kept back my trump; but 
there’s no standing against a fellow who turns up a king seven 
times running: if I had even but pulled up when Thomas (curse 
him!) brought up that infernal Curacoa punch, I should have 
saved a couple of hundred ;’’ and so on, go Freddy’s lamentations. 
Oh, luckless Freddy ! dismal Freddy! silly gaby of a Freddy! you 
are hit now, and there is no cure for you but bleeding you almost 
to death’s door. The homeopathic maxim of similia similibus, 
witich means, I believe, that you are to be cured “by a hair of 
the dog that bit you,” must be put in practice with regard to 
Freddy—only not in homeopathic infinitesimal doses; no hair of 
the dog that bit him; but vice versd, the dog of the hair that 
tickled him. Freddy has begun to play ;—a mere trifle at first, 
but he must play it out; he must go the whole dog now, or there 
is no chance for him. He must play until he can play no more; 
he will play until he has not a shilling left to play with, when, 
perhaps, he may turn out an honest man, though the odds are 
against him: the betting is in favour of his being a swindler 
always; a rich or a poor one, as the case may be. I need not tell 
Freddy’s name, I think, now; it stands on his card :— 


MR. FREDERICK PIGEON, 


LONG'S HOTEL, 


I have said the chances are, that Frederick Pigeon, Esq., will 
become a rich or a poor swindler, though the first chance, it must 
be confessed, is very remote. I once heard an actor, who could 
not write, speak, or even read English; who was not fit for any 
trade in the world, and had not the nous to keep an apple-stall, 
and scarcely even enough sense to make a member of parliament : 
I once, I say, heard an actor,—whose only qualifications were a 
large pair of legs, a large voice, and a yery large neck,—curse his 
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fate and his profession, by which, do what he would, he could only 
make eight guineas a week. “No men,” said he, with a great 
deal of justice, “were so ill paid as ‘dramatic artists;’ they 
laboured for nothing all their youths, and had no provision for 
old age.”? With this, he sighed, and called for (it was on a 
Saturday night) the forty-ninth glass of brandy-and-water which 
he had drunk in the course of the week. 

The excitement of his profession, I make no doubt, caused my 
friend Claptrap to consume this quantity of spirit-and-water, 
besides beer, in the morning after rehearsal; and I could not help 
musing over his fate. It is a hard one. To eat, drink, work a 
little, and be jolly; to be paid twice as much as you are worth, 
and then to go to ruin; to drop off the tree when you are swelled 
out, seedy, and over-ripe; and to lie rotting in the mud under- 
neath, until at last you mingle with it. 

Now, badly as the actor is paid (and the reader will the more 
readily pardon the above episode, because, in reality, it has nothing 
to do with the subject in hand), and luckless as his fate is, the lot 
of the poor blackleg is cast lower still. You never hear of a rich 
gambler; or of one who wins in the end. "Where does all the 
money go to which is lost among them? Did you ever play a 
game at loo for sixpences? At the end of the night a great many 
of those small coins have been lost, and in consequence, won: but 
ask the table all round; one man has won three shillings; two 
have neither lost for won; one rather thinks he has lost ;° and 
the three others have lost two pounds each. Is not this the fact, 
known to everybody who indulges in round games, and especially 
the noble game of loo? I often think that ‘the devil’s books, as 
ecards are called, are let out to us from old Nick’s circulating 
library, and that he lays his paw upon a certain part of the 
winnings, and carries it off privily: else, what becomes of all the 
money ? 

For instance, there is the gentleman whom the newspapers call 
“a noble earl of sporting celebrity ;’’—if he has lost a shilling, 
according to the newspaper accounts, he has lost fifty millions: he 
drops fifty thousand pounds at the Derby, just as you and I 
would lay down two-pence halfpenny for half an ounce of Macabaw. 
Who has won these millions? Is it Mr. Crockford, or Mr. Bond , 
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or Mr. Salon-des-Etrangers ? (I do not call these latter gentlemen 
gamblers, for their speculation is a certainty); but who wins his 
money, and everybody else’s money who plays and loses? Much 
money is staked in the absence of Mr. Crockford; many notes are 
given without the interference of the Bonds; there are hundreds 
of thousands of gamblers who are ¢trangers even to the Salon-des- 
Ltrangers. 

No, my dear sir, it is not in the public gambling-houses that 
the money is lost: it is not in them that your virtue is chiefly in 
danger. Better by half lose your income, your fortune, or your 
master’s money, in a decent public hell, than in the private society 
of such men as my friend Captain Rook; but we are again and 
again digressing ; the point is, is the Captain’s trade a good one, 
and does it yield tolerably good interest for outlay and capital ? 

To the latter question first :—at this very season of May, when 
the rooks are very young, have you not, my dear friend, often 
tasted them in pies P—they are then so tender that you cannot 
tell the difference between them and pigeons. So, in like manner, 
our Rook has been in his youth undistinguishable from a pigeon. 
He does as he has been done by: yea, he has been plucked as 
even now he plucks his friend Mr. Frederick Pigeon. Say that. 
he began the world with ten thousand pounds: every maravedi of 
this is gone; and may be considered as the capital which he has 
sacrificed to learn his trade. Having spent £10,000, then, on an 
annuity of £650, he must look to a larger interest for his money 
—say fifteen hundred, two thousand, or three thousand pounds, 
decently to repay his risk and Jabour. Besides the money sunk 
in the first place, his profession requires continual annual outlays, 
as thus— 


Horses, carriages (including Epsom, Goodwood, Ascot, oo - £500 0 90 
Lodgings, servants, and board F - . 850 0 QO 
‘Watering-placer, and ae : ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; . 800 0 90 
Dinners to give ‘ ; ; ‘ . ; : » . 150 0 0 
Pocket-money  . 150 0 0 
Gloves, handkerchiefs, perhixaety, and tobacco very moderate) . 150 0 0 
‘Tailor's bills (£100 say, never paid) . . . . . . 09 0 @ 


thrpcrrmmaveennbpsa 





Toran . .1,600 0 0 


I defy any man to carry on the profession in a decent way 
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under the above sum: ten thousand sunk, and sixteen hundred 
annual expenses; no, it is not a good profession: it is not good 
interest for one’s money: it is not a fair remuneration for a 
gentleman of birth, industry, and genius: and my friend Claptrap, 
who growls about his pay, may bless his eyes that he was not 
born a gentleman and bred up to such an unprofitable calling as 
this. Considering his trouble, his outlay, his birth, and breeding, 
the Captain is most wickedly and basely rewarded. And when 
he is obliged to retreat, when his hand trembles, his credit is 
fallen, his bills laughed at by every money-lender in Europe, his 
tailors rampant and inexorable—in fact, when the coup of life 
will sawter for him no more—who will help the play-worn veteran ? 
As Mitchel sings after Aristophanes— 


“In glory he was seen, when his years as yet were green ; 
But now when his dotage is on him, 
God help him ;—for no oye of those who pass him by, 
Throws a look of compassion upon him,” 


Who indeed will help him P—not his family, for he has bled his 
father, his uncle, his old grandmother; he has had slices out of 
his sister’s portions, and quarrelled with his brothers-in-law; the 
old people are dead; the young ones hate him, and will give him 
nothing. Who will help him?—not his friends: in the first 
place, my dear sir, a man’s friends very seldom do: in the second 
place, it is Captain Rook’s business not to keep but to give up 
his friends. His acquaintances do not last more than a year; the 
time, namely, during which he is employed in plucking them; 
then they part. Pigeon has not a single feather left to his tail, 
and how should he help Rook, whom, au reste, he has learned to 
detest most cordially, and has found out to be a rascal? When 
Rook’s ill day comes it is simply because he has no more friends ; 
he has exhausted them all, plucked every one as clean as the palm 
of your hand. And to arrive at this conclusion, Rook has been 
spending sixteen hundred a year, and the prime of his life, and 
has moreover sunk ten thousand pounds! Js this a proper reward 
for a gentleman? I say it is a sin and a shame, that an English 
gentleman should be allowed thus to drop down the stream with- 
out a single hand to help him. 
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The moral of the above remarks, I take to be this: that black- 
legging is as bad a trade as can be; and so let parents and 
guardians look to it, and not apprentice their children to such a 
villamous scurvy way of living. 

It must be confessed, however, that there are some individuals 
who have for the profession such a natural genius, that no entreaties 
or example of parents will keep them from it, and no restraint or 
occupation occasioned by another calling. They do what the 
Christians do not do; they leave all to follow their master the 
devil; they cut friends, families, and goud, thriving, profitable 
trades to put up with this one, that is both unthrifty and un- 
profitable. They are in regiments: ugly whispers about certain 
midnight games at blind-hookey, and a few odd bargains in horse- 
flesh, are borne abroad, and Cornet Rook receives the gentlest 
hint in the world that he had better sell out. They are in 
counting-houses, with a promise of partnership, for which papa is 
to lay down a handsome premium; but the firm of Hobbs, Bobbs, 
and Higgory, can never admit a young gentleman who is a noto- 
rious gambler, is much oftener at the races than his desk, and has 
bills daily falling due at his private banker’s. The father, that 
excellent old man Sam Rook, so well known on ’Change in the 
war-time, discovers, at the end of five years, that his son has spent 
rather more than the four thousand pounds intended for his 
partnership, and cannot, in common justice to his other thirteeu 
children, give him a shilling more. A pretty pass for flash young 
Tom Rook, with four horses in stable, a protemporaneous Mrs. 
Rook, very likely, in an establishment near the Regent’s Park, 
and a bill for three hundred and seventy-five pounds coming due 
on the fifth of next month! 

Sometimes young Rook is destined to the bar; and I am glad 
to introduce one of these gentlemen and his history to the notice 
of the reader. 

He was the son of an amiable gentleman, the Reverend Atha- 
nasius Rook, who took high honours at Cambridge in the year 1; 
was a fellow of Trinity in the year 2; and so continued a fellow and 
tutor of the College until a living fell vacant, on which he seized. 
It was only two hundred and fifty pounds a year; but the fact is, 
Athanasius was in love. Miss Gregory, a pretty demure simple 
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governess at Miss Mickle’s establishment for young ladies in Cam- 
bridge (where the reverend gentleman used often of late to take 
his tea), had caught the eye of the honest college tutor; and in 
Trinity walks, and up and down the Trumpington road, he walked 
with her (and another young lady of course), talked with her, and 
told his love. 

Miss Gregory had not a rap, as might be imagined; but she 
loved Athanasius with her whole soul and strength, and was the 
most orderly, cheerful, tender, smiling, bustling, little wife that 
ever a country parson was blest withal. Athanasius took a couple 
of pupils at a couple of hundred guineas each, and so made out » 
snug income ; aye, and laid by for a rainy day—a little portion for 
Harriet, when she should grow up and marry, and a help for Tom 
at college and at the bar. For you must know there were two little 
Rooks now growing in the rookery; and very happy were father 
and mother, 1 can tell you, to put meat down their tender little 
throats. Oh, if ever a man was good and happy, it was Atha- 
nasius ; if ever a woman was happy and good, it was his wife: not 
the whole parish, not the whole county, not the whole kingdom, 
could produce such a snug rectory, or such a pleasant ménage. 

Athanasius’s fame as a scholar, too, was great; and as his 
charges were very high, and as he received but two pupils, there 
was, of course, much anxicty among wealthy parents to place their 
children under his care. Future squires, bankers, yea, lords and 
dukes, came to profit by his instructions, and were led by him 
gracefully over the “ Asses’ bridge” into the sublime regions of 
mathematics, or through the syntax into the pleasant paths of 
classic lore. 

In the midst of these companions, Tom Rook grew up; more 
fondled and petted, of course, than they; cleverer than they; as 
handsome, dashing, well-instructed a lad, for his years, as ever 
went to college to be a senior wrangler, and went down without. 
any such honour. 2 

Fancy then, our young gentleman installed at college, wae 
his father has taken him, and with fond veteran recollections 
surveyed hall and grass plots, and the old porter, and the id 
fountain, and the old rooms in which he used to live. Fan 
sobs of good little Mrs. Rook, as she parted with her boyy and 
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the tears of sweet pale Harriet, as she clung roung his neck, and 
brought him (in a silver paper, slobbered with many tears) a little 
crimson silk purse (with two guineas of her own in it, poor thing)! 
Fancy all this, and fancy young Tom, sorry too, but yet restless 
and glad, panting for the new life opening upon him; the freedom, 
the joy of the manly struggle for fame, which he vows he will win. 
Tom Rook, in other words, is installed at Trinity College, attends 
lectures, reads at home, goes to chapel, uses wine-parties mode- 
rately, and bids fair to be one of the topmost men of his year. 

Tom goes down for the Christmas vacation. (What a man he 
is grown, and how his sister and mother quarrel which shall walk 
with him down the village ; and what stories the old gentleman 
lugs out with his old port, and how he quotes Aschylus, to be 
sure!) The pupils are away too, and the three have Tom in quiet. 
Alas! I fear the place has grown a little too quiet for Tom: how- 
ever, he reads very stoutly of mornings; and sister Harriet peeps 
with a great deal of wonder into huge books of scribbling paper, 
containing many strange diagrams, and complicated arrangements 
of z’s and y’s. 

May comes, and the college examinations: the delighted parent 
receives at breakfast, on the 10th of that month, two letters, as 
follows : 

FROM THE REY. SOLOMON SNORTER TO THE REV. ATHANASIUS ROOK. 
Trinity, May 10. 

Dear Credo*—I wish you joy. Your lad is the best man of his year, and I 
hope in four more to see him at our table. In classics he is, my dear friend, 
facile princeps ; in mathematics he was run hard (entre nous) by a lad of the 
name of Snick, a Westmoreland man and a sizer. We must keep up Thomas 


to his mathematics, and I have no doubt we shall make a fellow and a wrangler 
of him. 

I send you his college bill, £105 10s.; rather heavy, but this is the first 
term, and that you know is expensive: I shall be glad to give you a receipt 
for it. By the way,tbe young man is rather too fond of amusement, and lives 
with a very expensive set. Give him a lecture on this score.—-Yours, 

Son, SNoRTER. 


Next comes Mr. Toin Rook’s own letter: it is long, modest ; 
we only give the postscript: 


P.8.—~Dear Father, I forgot to say that, as I live in the very best set in the 
University (Lord Bagwig, the Duke’s eldest son you know, vows he will give 


* This is most probably a joke on the Christian name of Mr. Rook. 
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me a living), I have been led into one or two expenses which will frighten 
you: I lost £80 to the honourable Mr. Deuceace (a son of Lord Crabs) at 
Bagwig’s, the other day at dinner; and owe £54 more for deseerts and hiring 
horses, which I can’t send into Snorter’s bill.* Hiring horses is so deuced 
expensive ; next term I must have a nag of my own, that’s positive, 


The Rev. Athanasius read the postscript with much less gusto 
than the letter: however, Tom has done his duty, and the old 
gentleman won’t balk his pleasure; so he sends him £100, with a 
“God bless you!”? and Mamma adds, in a postscript, that “he must 
always keep well with his aristocratic friends, for he was made 
only for the best society.” 

A year or two passes on: Tom comes home for the vacations ; 
but Tom has sadly changed ; he has grown haggard and pale. At 
second year’s examination (owing to an unlucky ulness) Tom was 
not classed at all; and Snick, the Westmoreland man, has carried. 
everything before him. ‘Tom drinks more after dinner than his 
father likes; he is always riding about and dining in the neigh- 
bourhood, and coming home, quite odd, his mother says—ill- 
humoured, unsteady on his feet, and husky in his talk. The 
Reverend Athanasius begins to grow very, very grave: they have 
high words, even the father and son; and oh! how Harriet and 
her mother tremble and listen at the study door when these dis- 
putes are going on! 

The last term of Tom’s undergraduateship arrives; he is in ill 
health, but he will make a mighty effort to retrieve himself for his 
degree; and early in the cold winter’s morning—late, late at 
night—he toils over his books: and the end is that, a month 
before the examination, Thomas Rook, esquire, has a brain fever, 
and Mrs. Rook, and Miss Rook, and the Reverend Athanasius 
Rook, are all lodging at the Hoop, an inn in Cambridge-town, and 
day and night round the couch of poor Tom. 

* * * * * % * 

Oh, sin! woe, repentance, Oh, touching reconciliation and 
burst of tears on the part of son and father, when one morning at 
the parsonage, after Tom’s recovery, the old gentleman produces a 


* It is, or was, the custom for young gentlemen at Cambridge to have unlimited 
«credit with tradesmen, whom the college tutors paid, and then sent the bills to 
the parents of the young men. 
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bundle of receipts, and says, with a broken voice, “There, boy, 
don’t be vexed about your debts. Boys will be boys, I know, and 
I have paid all demands.’’ Everybody cries in the house at this 
news, the mother and daughter most profusely, even.Mrs. Stokes, 
the old housekeeper, who shakes master’s hand, and actually kisses 
Mr. Tom. 

Well, Tom begins to read a little for his fellowship, but in vain ; 
he is beaten by Mr. Snick, the Westmoreland man. He has no 
hopes of a living; Lord Bagwig’s promises were all moonshine. 
Tom must go to the bar; and his father, who has long left off 
taking pupils, must take them again, to support his son in London. 

Why tell you what happens when there? Tom lives at the 
west end of the town, and never goes near the Temple ; Tom goes 
to Ascot and Epsom along with his great friends; Tom has a long 
bill with Mr. Rymell, another long bill with Mr. Nugee; he gets 
into the hands of the Jews—and his father rushes up to London 
on the outside of the coach to find Tom in a spunging-house in 
Cursitor Street—the nearest approach he has made to the Temple 
since his three years’ residence in London. 

I don’t like to tell you the rest of the history. The Reverend 
Athanasius was not immortal, and he died a year after his visit to 
the spunging-house, leaving his son exactly one farthing, and his 
wife one hundred pounds a year, with remainder to his daughter. 
But, Heaven bless you! the poor things would never allow Tom 
to want while they had plenty, and they sold out and sold out the 
three thousand pounds until, at the end of three years, there did 
not remain one single stiver of them; and now Miss Harriet is a 
governess, with sixty pounds a year, supporting her mother, who 
lives upon fifty. 

As for Tom, he is a regular leg now—leading the life already 
described. When I met him last it was at Baden, where he was 
ou a professional tour, with a carriage, a courier, a valet, a con- 
federate, and a case of pistols. He has been in five duels, he has 
killed a man who spoke lightly about his honour; and at Frencl: 
or English hazard, at billiards, at whist, at loo, écarte, blind hookey, 
drawing straws, or beggar-my-neighbour, he will cheat you—cheat 
you for s hundred pounds or for a guinea, and murder you after- 
wards, if you like. 
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Abroad, our friend takes military rank, and calls himself Captain 
Rook; when asked of what service, he says he was with Don 
Carlos or Queen Christine; and certain it is that he was absent 
for a couple of years nobody knows where; he may have been 
with General Evans, or he may have been at the Sainte Pélagie in 
Paris, as some people vow he was. 

We must wind up this paper with some remarks concerning 
poor little Pigeon. Vanity has been little Pigeon’s failing through 
life. He is a linendraper’s son, and has been left with money: 
and the silly fashionable works that he has read, and the silly 
female relatives that he has—(yx.s. All young men with money 
have silly, flattering, she-relatives) and the silly trips that he has 
made to watering-places, where he has scraped acquaintance with 
the Honourable Tom Mountcoffeehouse, Lord Ballyhooly, the cele- 
brated German Prince, Sweller Mobskau, and their like (all Captain 
Rooks in their way), have been the ruin of him. 

Ihave not the slightest pity in the world for little Pigeon. 
Look at him! See in what absurd finery the litile prig is dressed. 
Wine makes his poor little head ache, but he will drink because it 
is manly. In mortal fear he puts himself behind a curvetting 
eameleopard of a cab-horse; or perched on the top of a prancing 
dromedary, is borne through Rotten Row, when he would give the 
world to be on his own sofa, or with his own mamma and sisters, 
over a quiet pool of commerce and a cup of tea. How riding does 
scarify his poor little legs, and shake his poor little sides! 
Smoking, how it does turn his little stomach inside out; and yet 
smoke he will: Sweller Mobskau smokes; Mountecoffeehouse 
don’t mind a cigar; and as for Ballyhooly, he will puff you a 
dozen in a day, and says very truly that Pontet won’t supply Aim 
with near such good ones as he sells Pigeon. The fact is, that 
Pontet vowed seven years ago not to give his lordship a sixpence 
more credit; and so the good-natured nobleman always helps 
himself out of Pigeon’s box. 

On the shoulders of these aristocratic individuals, Mr. Pigeon is 
carried into certain clubs, or perhaps we should say he walks into 
them by the aid of these “legs.” But they keep him always 
to themselves. Captain Rooks must rob in companies; but of 
course, the greater the profits, the fewer the partners must be. 
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Three are positively requisite, however, as every reader must 
know who has played a game at whist: number one to be Pigeon’s 
partner, and curse his stars at losing, and propose higher play, 
and “settle’’ with number two; number three to transact busi- 
ness with Pigeon, and drive him down to the city to sell out. We 
have known an instance or two where, after a very good night’s 
work, number three has bolted with the winnings altogether, but 
the practice is dangerous; not only disgraceful to the profession, 
but it cuts up your own chance afterwards, as no one will act with 
you. There is only one occasion on which such a mancouvre is 
allowable. Many are sick of the profession, and desirous to turn 
honest men: in this case, when you can get a good coup, five 
thousand say, bolt without scruple. One thing is clear, the other 
men must be mum, and you can live at Vienna comfortably on the 
interest of five thousand pounds. 

Well, then, in the society of these amiable confederates little 
Pigeon goes through that period of time which is necessary for 
the purpose of plucking him. To do this, you must not, in most 
cases, tug at the feathers so as to hurt him, else he may be fright- 
ened, and hop away to somebody else: nor, generally speaking, 
will the feathers come out so easily at first as they will when he 
is used to it, and then they drop in handfuls. Nor need you have 
the least scruple in so causing the little creature to moult artifici- 
ally: if you don’t, somebody else will: a Pigeon goes into the 
world fated, as Chateaubriand says— 


Pigeon, il va subir le sort de tout pigeon. 


He must be plucked, it is the purpose for which nature has formed 
him: if you, Captain Rook, do not perform the operation on a 
green table lighted by two wax candles, and with two packs of 
cards to operate with, some other Rook will: are there not rail- 
roads, and Spanish bonds, and bituminous companies, and Cornish 
tin mines, and old dowagers with daughters to marry? If you 
leave him, Rook of Birchin Lane will have him as sure as fate: if 
Rook of Birchin Lane don’t hit him, Rook of the Stock Exchange 
will blaze away both barrels at him, which if the poor trembling 
fiutterer escape, he will fly over and drop into the rookery, where 
dear old swindling Lady Rook and her daughters will find him, 
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and nestle him in their bosoms, and in that soft place pluck him, 
until he turns out as naked as a cannon-ball. 

Be not thou scrupulous, O Captain! seize on Pigeon; pluck 
him gently but boldly ; but above all, never let him go. If he ig 
a stout cautious bird, of course you must be more cautious; if he 
is excessively silly and scared, perhaps the best way is just to take 
him round the neck at once, and strip the whole stock of plumage 
from his back. 

The feathers of the human pigeon being thus violently abstracted 
from him, no others supply their place: and yet I do not pity him. 
He is now only undergoing the destiny of pigeons, and is, I do 
believe, as happy in his plucked as in his feathered state. He 
eannot purse out his breast, and bury his head, and fan his tail, 
and strut in the sun as if he were a turkey-cock. Under all those 
fine airs and feathers, he was but what he is now, a poor little 
meek, silly, cowardly bird, and his state of pride is not a whit 
more natural to him than his fallen condition. He soon grows 
used to it. He is too great a coward to despair; much too mean 
to be frightened because he must live by doing meanness. He is 
sure, if he cannot fly, to fall somehow or other on his little miser- 
able legs: on these he hops about, and manages to live somewhere 
in his own mean way. He has but a small stomach, and doesn’t 
mind what food he puts into it. He spunges on his relatives; or 
else, just before his utter ruin, he marries and has nine children 
(and such a family always lives) ; he turns bully, most likely, 
takes to drinking, and beats his wife, who supports him or takes to 
drinking too; or he gets a little place, a very little place: you 
hear he has some tide-waitership, or is clerk to some new milk 
company, or is lurking about a newspaper. He dies, and a sub- 
scription is raised for the Widow Pigeon, and we look no more to 
find a likeness of him in his children, who are as a new race. 
Blessed are ye little ones, for ye are born in poverty, and may 
bear it, or surmount it, and die rich. But woe to the pigeons of 
this earth, for they are born rich that they may die poor. 

The end of Captain Rook—for we must bring both him and the 
paper to an end—is not more agreeable, but somewhat more manly 
and majestic than the conclusion of Mr. Pigeon. If you walk over 
to the Queen’s Bench Prison, I would lay a wager that a dozen 
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such are to be found there in a moment. They have a kind of 
lucifer-look with them, and stare at you with fierce, twinkling, 
crow-footed eyes; or grin from under huge grizzly moustaches, as 
they walk up and down in their tattered brocades. What a dread- 
ful activity is that of a madhouse, or a prison !—a dreary flagged 
court-yard, a long dark room, and the inmates of it, like the 
inmates of the menagerie cages, ceaselessly walking up and down! 
Mary Queen of Scotts says very touchingly :— 


Pour mon mal estranger 
Je ne m’ arreste en place ; 
Mais, j’en ay beau changer 
Si ma douleur n’ efface ! 


Up and down, up and down—the inward woe seems to spur the 
body onwards; and I think in both madhouse and prison you will 
find plenty of specimens of our Captain Rook. It is fine to mark 
him under the pressure of this woe and see how fierce he looks 
when stirred up by the long pole of memory. In these asylums 
the Rooks end their lives; or, more happy, they die miserably in 
a miserable provincial town abroad, and for the benefit of coming 
Rooks they commonly die early; you as seldom hear of an old 
Rook (practising his trade) as of a rich one I¢ is a short-lived 
trade ; not merry, for the gains are most precarious, and perpetual 
doubt and dread are not pleasant accompaniments of a profession : 
—not agreeable either, for though Captain Rook does not mind 
being 8 scoundrel, no man likes to be considered as such, and as 
such, he knows very well, does the world consider Captain Rook : 
not profitable, for the expenses of the trade swallow up all the 
profits of it, and in addition leave the bankrupt with certain habits 
that have become as nature to him, and which, to live, he must 
gratify. I know no more miserable wretch than our Rook in his 
autumn days, at dismal Calais or Boulogne, or at the Bench 
yonder, with a whole load of diseases and wants, that have 
come to him in the course of his profession; the diseases and 
wants of sensuality, always pampered, and now agonising for 
Jack of its unnatural food; the mind, which mwet think now, and 
has only bitter recollections, mortified ambitions, and unavailing 
scoundrelisms to con over! Oh, Captain Rook! what nice 
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“chums” do you take with you into prison; what pleasant 
companions of exile follow you over the jines patria, or attend, 
the only watchers, round your miserable deathbed! 

My son, be not a Pigeon in thy dealings with the world :—but 
it is better to be a Pigeon than a Rook. 


THE FASHIONABLE AUTHORESS. 


ee 


Payina a visit the other day to my friend Timson, who, I need 
not tell the public, is editor of that famous evening paper, the *, 
(and let it be said that there is no more profitable acquaintance 
than a gentleman in Timson’s situation, in whose office, at 
three o’clock daily, you are sure to find new books, lunch, maga- 
zines, and innumerable tickets for concerts and plays) ; going, I 
say, into Timson’s office, I saw on the table an immense paper 
cone or funnel, containing a bouquet of such a size that it might 
be called a bosquet, wherein all sorts of rare geraniums, luscious 
magnolias, stately dahlias, and other floral produce were gathered 
together---a regular flower-stack. 

Timson was for a brief space invisible, and I was left alone in 
the room with the odours of this tremendous bow-pot, which filled 
the whole of the inky, smutty, dingy apartment with an agreeable 
incense. “O rus! quando te aspiciam?” exclaimed I, out of the Latin 
grammar, for imagination had carried me away to the country, and 
was about to make another excellent and useful quotation (from the 
14th book of the Iliad, Madam), concerning “ ruddy lotuses, and 
crocuses, and hyacinths,” when all of a sudden Timson appeared. 
His head and shoulders had, in fact, been engulphed in the flowers, 
among which he might be compared to any Cupid, butterfly, or bee. 
His little face was screwed up into such an expression of comical 
delight and triumph, that a methodist parson would have laughed 
_at it in the midst of a funeral sermon. 

“What are you giggling at?’’ said Mr. Timson, assuming a 
high, aristocratic air. 

* Has the goddess Flora made you a present of that bower 
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wrapped up in white paper, or did it come by the vulgar hands of 
yonder gorgeous footman, at whom all the little printers’ devils 
are staring in the passage ? ”’ 

“ Stuff,’ said Timson, picking to pieces some rare exotic, worth 
at the very least fifteen-pence; “a friend, who knows that Mrs. 
Timson and I are fond of these things, has sent us a nosegay ; 
that’s all.” 

I saw how it was. “ Augustus Timson,” exclaimed I, sternly ; 
“the Pimlicoes have been with you; if that footman did not wear 
the Pimlico plush, ring the bell and order me out: if that three- 
cornered billet lying in your snuff-box has not the Pimlico seal to 
it, never ask me to dinner again.” 

“ Well, if it does,” says Mr. Timson, who flushed as red asa 
peony, “what is the harm? Lady Fanny Flummery may send 
flowers to her friends, I suppose? The conservatories at Pimlico 
Houee are famous all the world over, and the countess promised 
me a nosegay the very last time I dined there.” 

“ ‘Was that the day when she gave a box of bonbons for your 
darling little Ferdinand ?”’ 

“ No, another day.” 

“Or the day when she promised you her carriage for Epsom 
races P”’ 

“No.” 

“Or the day when she hoped that her Lucy and your Barbara- 
Jane might be acquainted, and sent to the latter from the former 
a new French doll and tea-things ? ” 

“ Fiddlestick !’’ roared out Augustus Timson, esquire; “I 
wish you wouldn't come bothering here. I tell you that Lady 
Pimlico is my friend—my friend, mark you, and I will allow no 
man to abuse her in my presence: I say again xo man ;’’ where- 
with Mr. Timson plunged both his hands violently into his breeches- 
pockets, looked me in the face sternly, and began jingling his keys 
and shillings about. 

At this juncture (it being about half-past three o’clock in the 
afternoon), a one-horse-chay drove up to the * office (Timson lives 
at Clapham, and comes in and out in this machine)—a one-horse- 
chay drove up; and amidst a scuffling and crying of small voices, 
good-humoured Mrs. Timson bounced into the room, 
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“ Here we are, deary,” said she: “we'll walk to the Mery- 
weathers; and I’ve told Sam to be in Charles Street at twelve 
with the chaise: it wouldn’t do, you know, to come out of the 
Pimlico box and have the people cry, ‘Mrs. Timson’s carriage!’ 
for old Sam and the chaise.” 

Timson to this loving and voluble address of his lady, gave a 
peevish, puzzled look towards the stranger, as much as to say, 
““ He’s here.” 

“Ta, Mr. Smith! and how do you do?—So rude—I didn’t 
see you: but the fact is we are all in such a bustle! Augustus has 
got Lady Pimlico’s box for the Puritan: to-night, and I vowed I'd 
take the children.”’ 

Those young persons were evidently from their costume pre- 
pared for some extraordinary festival. Miss Barbara-Jane, a young 
lady of six years old, in a pretty pink slip and white muslin, her 
dear little poll bristling over with papers, to be removed previous to 
the play ; while Master Ferdinand had a pair of nankeens (I can 
recollect Timson in them in the year 1825—a great buck), and 
white silk stockings, which belonged to his mamma. His frill was 
very large and very clean, and he was fumbling perpetually ata 
pair of white kid gloves, which his mamma forbade him to assume 
before the opera. 

And “Look here!” and “ Oh, precious!”’’ and “ Oh, my!” 
were uttered by these worthy people as they severally beheld the 
vast bouquet, into which Mrs. Timson’s head flounced, just as her 
husband’s had done before. 

“TI must have a greenhouse at the Snuggery, that’s positive, 
Timson, for I’m passionately fond of flowers—and how kind of 
Lady Fanny! Do you know her ladyship, Mr. Smith?” 

“Indeed, Madam, I don’t remember having ever spoken to a 
lord or a lady in my life.’ 

Timson smiled in a supercilious way. Mrs. Timson exclaimed, 
“La, how odd! Augustus knows ever so many. Let’s see, there’s 
the Countess of Pimlico and Lady Fanny Flummery; Lord Doldrum 
{Timson touched up his travels, you know) ; Lord Gasterton, Lord 
Guttlebury’s eldest son; Lady Pawpaw (they say she ought not 
to be visited, though) ; Baron Strum—Strom—Strumpf—— ” 

What the baron’s name was I have never been able to learn; 
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for here Timson burst out with a “ Hold your tongue, Bessy,’’ which 
stopped honest Mrs. Timson’s harmless prattle altogether, and 
obliged that worthy woman to say meekly, “ Well, Gus, I did not 
think there was any harm in mentioning your acquaintance.” Good 
soul! it was only because she took pride in her Timson that she 
loved to enumerate the great names of the persons who did him 
honour. My friend the editor was, in fact, in a cruel position, 
looking foolish before his old acquaintance, stricken in that unfor- 
tunate sore point in his honest, good-humoured character. The man 
adored the aristocracy, and had that wonderful respect for a lord 
which, perhaps, the observant reader may have remarked, especially 
characterises men of Timson's way of thinking. 

In old days at the club (we held it in a small public-house near 
the Coburg Theatre, some of us having free admissions to that 
place of amusement, and some of us living for convenieace in the 
immediate neighbourhood of one of his Majesty’s prisons in that 
quarter)—in old days, I say, at our spouting and toasted cheese 
club, called “ The Fortum,’’ Timson was called Brutus Timson, and 
not Augustus, in consequence of the ferocious republicanism which 
characterised him, and his utter scorn and hatred of a bloated, 
do-nothing aristocracy. His letters in “ The Weekly Sentinel,” 
signed “lLictor,’’ must be remembered by all our readers: he 
advocated the repeal of the corn laws, the burning of machines, 
the rights of labour, &c. &c., wrote some pretty defences of 
Robespierre, and used seriously to avow, when at all in liquor, 
that, in consequence of those “ Lictor ” letters, Lord Castlereagh 
had tried to have him murdered, and thrown over Blackfriars Bridge. 

By what means Augustus Timson rose to his present exalted 
position it is needless here to state ; suffice it, that in two years he 
was completely bound over neck-and-heels to the bloodthirsty 
aristocrats, hereditary tyrants, &c. One evening he was asked to 
dine with a secretary of the Treasury (the * is ministerial, and has 
been so these forty-nine years) ; at the house of that secretary of 
the Treasury he met a lord’s son: walking with Mrs. Timson in 
the park next Sunday, that lord’s son saluted him. Timson was 
from that moment a slave, had his coats made at the west end, cut 
his wife’s relations (they are dealers in marine stores, and live at 
Wapping), and had his name put down at two clubs. 
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‘Who was the lord’s son? Lord Pimlico’s son, to be sure, the 
Honourable Frederick Flummery, who married Lady Fanny Foxy, 
daughter of Pitt Castlereagh, second Earl of Reynard, Kilbrush 
Castle, county Kildare. The earl had been ambassador in 714: Mr. 
Flummery, his attaché: he was twenty-one at that time, with the 
sweetest tuft on his chin in the world. Lady Fanny was only 
four-and-twenty, just jilted by Prince Scoronconcolo, the horrid 
man who had married Miss Solomonson with a plum. Fanny had 
nothing—Frederick had about seven thousand pounds less. What 
better could the young things do than marry? Marry they did, 
and in the most delicious secresy. Old Reynard was charmed 
to have an opportunity of breaking with one of his daughters 
for ever,and only longed for an occasion never to forgive the 
other nine. 

A wit of the Prince’s time, who inherited and transmitted to 
his children a vast fortune in genius, was cautioned on his marriage 
to be very economical. “ Economical!’ said he; “my wife has 
nothing, and I have nothing: I suppose a man can’t live under 
that!’ Qur interesting pair, by judiciously employing the same 
eapital, managed, year after year, to live very comfortably, until, 
at last, they were received into Pimlico House by the dowager 
(who has it for her life), where they live very magnificently. Lady 
Fanny gives the most magnificent entertainments in London, has 
the most magnificent equipage, and @ very fine husband; who has 
his equipage as fine as her ladyship’s; his seat in the omnibus, 
while her ladyship is in the second tier. They say he plays a good 
deal—ay, and pays, too, when he loses. 

And how, pr’ythee? Her ladyship isa FasHitonaBLe AUTHORESS. 
She has been at this game for fifteen years; during which period 
whe has published forty-five novels, edited twenty-seven new maga- 
zines, and I don’t know how many annuals, besides publishing 
poems, plays, desultory thoughts, memoirs, recollections of travel, 
and pamphlets without number. Going one day to church, a lady, 
whom I knew by her Leghorn bonnet and red ribbons, réche with 
poppies and marigolds, brass ferroniére, great red hands, black silk 
gown, thick shoes, and black silk stockings; a lady, whom I knew, 
I say, to be a devotional cook, made a bob to me just as the psalm 
struck up, and offered me a share of her hymn-book. It was, 
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HEAVENLY CHORDS; 


A COLLECTION OF 


SACRED STRAINS, 
BELECTED, COMPOSED, AND EDITED, BY THE 


LADY FRANCES JULIANA. FLUMMERY. 


—-being simply a collection of heavenly chords robbed from the 
lyres of Watts, Wesley, Brady and Tate, &c.; and of sacred 
strains from the rare collection of Sternhold and Hopkins. Outof 
this, cook and I sang; and it is amazing how much our fervour 
was increased by thinking that our devotions were directed by a 
lady whose name was in the Red Book. 

The thousands of pages that Lady Flummery has covered with 
ink exceed all belief. You must have remarked, madam, in respect 
of this literary fecundity, that your amiable sex possesses vastly 
greater capabilities than we do; and that while a man is lying pain- 
fully labouring over a letter of two sides, a lady will produce a dozen 
pages, crossed, dashed, and so beautifully neat and close, as to be 
well-nigh invisible. The readiest of ready pens has Lady Flummery; 
her Pegasus gallops over hot-pressed satin so as to distance all 
gentlemen riders: like Camilla, it scours the plan—of Bath, and 
never seems punished or fatigued ; only it runs so fast that it often 
leaves all sense behind it ; and there it goes on, on, scribble, scribble, 
scribble, never flagging until it arrives at that fair winning-post 
on which is written “rrnis,”’ or, “THe END;’’ and shows that 
the course, whether it be of novel, annual, poem, or what not, 
is complete. 

Now, the author of these pages doth not pretend to deacribe the 
mward thoughts, ways, and manner of being, of my Lady Flummery, 
having made before that humiliating confession, that lerds and 
ladies are personally unknown to him; so that all milliners, 
butchers’ ladies, dashing young clerks, and apprentices, or other 
persons who are anxious to cultivate a knowledge of the aristocraey,. 
had better skip over this article altogether. But he hath heard it 
whispered, from pretty good authority, that the manners and 
customs of these men and women resemble, in no inconsiderable 
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degree, the habits and usages of other men and women, whose 
names are unrecorded by Debrett. Granting this, and that Lady 
Flummery is a woman pretty much like another, the philosophical 
reader will be content that we rather consider her ladyship in her 
public capacity, and examine her influence upon mankind in 
general. 

Her person, then, being thus put out of the way, her works, 
too, need not be very carefully sifted and criticised ; for what is the 
use of peering into a millstone, or making calculations about the 
figure 0? The woman has not, in fact, the slightest influence upon 
literature for good or for evil: there are a certain number of fools 
whom she catches in her flimsy traps; and why not? They are 
made to be humbugged, or how should we live? Lady Flummery 
writes everything; that is, nothing. Her poetry is mere wind; 
her novels, stark nought; her philosophy, sheer vacancy: how 
should she do any better than she does? how could she succeed if 
she did do any better? If she did write well, she would not be 
Lady Flummery ; she would not be praised by Timson and the 
critics, because she would be an honest woman, and not bribe them. 
Nay, she would probably be written down by Timson and Co., 
because, being an honest woman, she utterly despised them and 
their crait. 

We have said what she writes for the most part. Individually, 
she will throw off any number of novels that Messrs. Soap and 
Diddle will pay for ; and collectively, by the aid of self and friends, 
scores of “ Lyrics of Loveliness,’’ “ Beams of Beauty,” “ Pearla of 
Purity,” &c. Who does not recollect the success which her “ Pearls 
of the Peerage’? had? She is going to do the “ Beauties of the 
Baronetage;’’ then we shall have the “ Daughters of the Dustmen,”’ 
or some such other collection of portraits. Tady Flummery has 
around her a score of literary gentlemen, who are bound to her, body 
and soul: give them a dinner, asmile from an opera box, a wave of 
the hand in Rotten Row, and they are hers, neck aud heels. Vides, 
mi fir, Fe. See, my son, with what avery small dose of humbug 
men are to be bought. I know many of these individuals: there is 
my friend M‘Lather, an immense, pudgy man: I saw him one day 
walking through Bond Street in company with an enormous ruby 
breast-pin. “Mac!” shouted your humble servant, “that is a 
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Flummery ruby ;”’ and Mac hated and cursed us ever after. Pre- 
sently came little Fitch, the artist ; he was rigged out in an illumi- 
nated velvet waistcoat—Flummery again—“ There’s only one like it 
in town,”’ whispered Fitch to me confidentially, “and Flummery has 
that.’ To be sure, Fitch had given, in return, half-a-dozen of the 
prettiest drawings in the world. “I wouldn’t charge for them, 
you know,” he says, “for hang it, Lady Flummery is my friend.”’ 
Oh Fitch, Fitch! 

Fifty more instances could be adduced of her ladyship’s ways of 
bribery. She bribes the critics to praise her, and the writers to 
write for her; and the public flocks to her as it will to any other 
tradesman who is properly puffed. Out comes the book; as for its 
merits, we may allow, cheerfully, that Lady Flummery has no lack 
of that natural esprit which every woman possesses; but here praise 
stops. ‘or the style, she does not know her own language, but, 
in revenge, has a smattering of half-a-dozen others. She interlards 
her works with fearful quotations from the French, fiddle-faddle 
extracts from Italian operas, German phrases fiercely mutilated, 
and a scrap or two of bad Spanish: and upon the strength of these 
murders, she calls herself an authoress, To be sure there is no 
such word as authoress. If any young nobleman or gentleman of 
Eton College, when called upon to indite a copy of verses in praise 
of Sappho, or the Countess of Dash, or Lady Charlotte What- 
d’ye-call-’em, or the Honourable Mrs. Somebody, should fondly 
imagine that he might apply to those fair creatures the title of 
auctriz—I pity that young nobleman’s or gentleman’s case. 
Doctor Wordsworth and assistants would swish that error out of 
him ina way that need not here be mentioned. Remember it 
henceforth, ye writeresses—there is no such word as authoress. 
Auctor, madam, is the word. “ Optima tu proprit nominis auctor 
eris ;*’ which, of course, means that you are, by your proper 
name, an author, not an authoress: the line is in Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary, where anybody may see it. 

This point is settled then: there is no such word as authoress. 
But what of that? Are authoresses to be bound by the rules of 
grammar? The supposition is ‘absurd. We don’t expect them 
to know their own language; we prefer rather the little 
graceful pranks and liberties they take with it. When, for 
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jnstance, a celebrated authoress, who wrote a Diaress, calls some- 
body the prototype of his own father, we feel an obligation to 
her ladyship; the language feels an obligation; it has a charm 
and a privilege with which it was never before endowed: and it 
is manifest, that if we can call ourselves antetypes of our grand- 
mothers—can prophesy what we had for dinner yesterday, and so 
on, we get into anew range of thought, and discover sweet regions 
of fancy and poetry, of which the mind hath never even had a 
notion until now. 

It may be then considered as certain that an authoress ought not 
to know her own tongue. Literature and politics have this privilege 
in common, that any ignoramus may excel in both. No appren- 
ticeship is required, that is certain ; and if any gentleman doubts, 
Jet us refer him to the popular works of the present day, where, 
if he find a particle of scholarship, or any acquaintance with any 
books in any language, or if he be disgusted by any absurd, stiff, 
old-fashioned notions of grammatical propriety, we are ready to 
send him back his subscription. A friend of ours came to us the 
other day in great trouble. Tis dear little boy, who had been for 
some months attaché to the stables of Mr. Tilbury’s establish- 
ment, took a fancy to the corduroy breeches of some other gentle- 
man employed in the same cmporium—appropriated them, and 
afterwards disposed of them for a trifling sum to a relation—I 
believe his uncle. For this harmless freak, poor Sam was abso- 
lutely seized, tried at Clerkenwell Sessions, and condemned to 
six months’ useless rotatory labour at the House of Correction. 
“The poor fellow was bad enough before, sir,’’ said his father, 
confiding in our philanthropy; “he picked up such a deal of 
slang among the stable-boys: but if you could hear him since he 
came from the mill! he knocks you down with it, sir. I am 
afraid, sir, of his becoming a regular prig; for though he’s a 
’cute chap, can read and write, and is mighty smart and handy, 
yet no one will take him into service, on account of that business 
of the breeches!” 

** What, sir!’’ exclaimed we, amazed at the man’s simplicity ; 
“‘sweh a son, and you don’t know what to do with him! a ‘cute 
fellow, who can write, who has been educated in a stable-yard, 
aud has had six months’ polish in a university-—-I mean & 
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prison—and you don’t know what to do with him? Make a 
fashionable novelist of him, and be hanged to you!’’ And proud 
am I to say that that young man, every evening, after he comes 
home from his work (he has taken to street-sweeping in the day, 
and I don’t advise him to relinquish a certainty)—proud am I to 
say that he devotes every evening to literary composition, and is 
coming out with a novel, in numbers, of the most fashionable kind. 

This little episode is only given for the sake of example; per 
exemple, as our authoress would say, who delights in French of 
the very worst kind. The public likes only the extremes of 
society, and votes mediocrity vulgar. From the Author they 
will take nothing but Fleet Ditch ; from the Authoress, only the 
very finest of rose-water. I have read so many of her ladyship’s 
novels, that, egad! now I don’t care for anything under a 
marquis. Why the deuce should we listen to the intrigues, 
the misfortunes, the virtues, and conversations of a couple of 
countesses, for instance, when we can have duchesses for our 
money ? What’s a baronet? pish! pish! that great coarse red 
fist in his scutcheon turns me sick! What's a baron? a fellow 
with only one more ball than a pawnbroker; and, upon my 
conscience, just as common. Dear Lady Flummery, in your 
next novel, give us no more of these low people; nothing under 
strawberry leaves, for the mercy of heaven! Suppose, now, you 
write us 
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WHISPERINGS AT WINDSOR. 


BY THE LADY FRANCES FLUMMERY, 


There is a subject—fashionable circles, curious revelations, exclu-~ 
sive éxcitement, &c. To be sure, you must here introduce a 
vigcount, and that is sadly vulgar; but we will pass him for the 
sake of the ministerial portfeuiile, which is genteel. Then you 
might do “ Leopold; or, the Bride of Neuilly;” “The Victim 
of Wurtemberg;” “Olga; or, the Autocrat’s Daughter’ («. 
capital title) ; “ Henri; or, Rome in the Nineteenth Century :” 
we can fancy the book and a sweet paragraph about it in 
Timson’s paper. 
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“ Hewat, by Lady Frances Flummery.—Henri! who can he be? 
alittle bird whispers in our ear, that the gifted and talented 
Sappho of our hemisphere has discovered some curious particulars 
in the life of a certain young chevalier, whose appearance at Rome 
has so frightened the court of the Tu-l-ries. Henri de B-rd-ux 
is of an age when the young god can shoot his darts into the 
bosom with fatal accuracy ; and if the Marchesina Degli Spinachi 
(whose portrait our lovely authoress has sung with a kindred 
hand) be as beauteous as she is represented (and as all who have 
visited in the exclusive circles of the eternal city say she is), no 
wonder at her effect upon the Pr-nce. Verbwm sap.. We hear 
that a few copies are still remaining. The enterprising pub- 
lishers, Messrs Soap aud Diddle, have announced, we see, several 
other works by the same accomplished pen.” 


This paragraph makes its appearance, in small type, im the * 
by the side, perhaps, of a disinterested recommendation of bears’ 
grease, or some remarks on the extraordinary cheapness of plate 
in Cornhill. Well, two or three days after, my dear Timson, who 
has been asked to dinner, writes, in his own hand, and causes to 
be printed in the largest type, an article to the following effeet:— 


“HENRI. 


BY LADY F. FLUMMERY., 


“This is another of the graceful evergreens which the fair 
fingers of Lady Fanny Flummery are continually strewing upon 
our path. At once profound and caustic, truthful and passionate, 
we are at a loss whether most to admire the manly grandeur of 
her ladyship’s mind, or the exquisite nymph-like delicacy of it. 
Strange power of fancy! Sweet enchautress, that rules the mind 
at will: stirring up the utmost depths of it into passion and 
storm, or wreathing and dimpling its calm surface with countless’ 
summer siniles (as a great Bard of Old Time has expressed it)'s 
what do we not owe to woman ? pe 

“What do we not owe her? More love, more happiness, more 
calm of vexed spirit, more truthful aid, and pleasant counsel; in 
joy, more delicate sympathy; in sorrow, more kind eompihion* 
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. 
ship. We look into her cheery eyes, and, in those wells of love 
care drowns; we listen to her syren voice, and, in that balmy 
music, banished hopes come winging to the breast again.”’ 

This goes on for about three-quarters of a column: I don’t 
pretend to understand it; but with flowers, angels, Wordsworth’s 
poems, and the old dramatists, one can never be wrong, I think; 
and though I have written the above paragraphs myself, and don’t 
understand a word of them, I can’t, upon my conscience, help 
thinking that they are mighty pretty writing. After, then, that 
this has gone on for about three-quarters of a column (Timson 
does it in spare minutes, and fits it to any book that Lady Fanny 
brings out), he proceeds to particularise, thus :— 

“The griding excitement which thrills through every fibre of 
the soul as we peruse these passionate pages, is almost too painful 
to bear. Nevertheless, one drains the draughts of poesy to the 
dregs, so deliciously intoxicating is its nature. We defy any 
man who begins these volumes to quit them ere he has perused 
each line. The plot may be briefly told as thus:—Henri, an 
exiled prince of Franconia (it is easy to understand the flimsy 
allegory), arrives at Rome, and is presented to the sovereign 
pontiff. At a feast, given in his honour at the Vatican, a dancing 
girl (the loveliest creation that ever issued from poet’s brain) is 
introduced, and exhibits some specimens of her art. The young 
prince is instantaneously smitten with the charms of the Salta- 
trice; he breathes into her ear the accents of his love, and is 
listened to with favour. He has, however, a rival, and a powerful 
one. The Porr has already cast his eye upon the Apulian maid, 
and burns with lawless passion. One of the grandest scenes ever 
writ, occurs between the rivals. The Pope offers to Castanetta 
every temptation ; he will even resign his crown and marry her: 
but she refuses. The prince can make no such offers; he cannot 
wed her: ‘The blood of Borbone,’ he says, ‘may not be thus 
misallied.” He determines to avoid her. In despair, she throws 
herself off the Tarpeian rock; and the Pope becomes a maniac. 
Such is an outline of this tragic tale. 

“ Besides this fabulous and melancholy part of the narrative, 
which is unsurpassed, much is written in the gay and sparkling 
style, for which our lovely author is unrivalled. The sketch of 
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the Marchesina Degli Spinachi and her lover, the Duca Di 
Gammoni, is delicious; and the intrigue between the beautiful 
Princess Kalbsbraten and Count Bouterbrod is exquisitely 
painted: everybody, of course, knows who these characters are. 
The discovery of the manner in which Kartoffeln, the Saxon 
envoy, poisons the princess’s dishes, is only » graceful and real 
repetition of a story which was agitated throughout all the diplo- 
matic circles last year. ‘Schinken, the Westphalian,’ must not be 
forgotten; nor ‘ Olla, the Spanish Spy.’ How does Lady Fanny 
Flummery, poet as she is, possess a sense of the ridiculous and a 
keenness of perception which would do honour to a Habelais or a 
Rochefoucault ? To those who ask this question, we have one 
reply, and that an example:—Not among women, ’tis true; for 
till the Lady Fanny came among us, woman never soared so high. 
Not among women, indeed !—but in comparing her to that great 
spirit for whom our veneration is highest and holiest, we offer no 
dishonour to his shrine :—in saying that he who wrote of Romeo 
and Desdemona might have drawn Castanetta and Enrico, we utter 
but the truthful expressions of our hearts; in asserting that so 
long as SuaksPEReE lives, so long will FLummeERy endure; in 
declaring that he who rules in all hearts, and over all spirits and 
all climes, has found a congenial spirit, we do but justice to Lady 
Fanny—justice to him who sleeps by Avon!” 

With which we had better, perhaps, conclude. Our object has 
been, in descanting upon the Fashionable Authoress, to point out 
the influence which her writing possesses over society, rather 
than to criticise her life. The former is quite harmless; and we 
don’t pretend to be curious about the latter. The woman her- 
self is not so blameable ; it is the silly people who cringe at her 
feet that do the mischief, and, gulled themselves, gull the most 
gullable of publics. Think you, O Timson, that her ladyship 
asks you for your beaux yeux or your wit? Fool! you do think 
so, or try and think so; and yet you know she loves not you, but 
the * newspaper. Think, little Fitch, in your fine waistcoat, how 
dearly you have paid for it! Think, M’Lather, how many smirks, 
and lies, and columns of good three-halfpence-a-line matter that 
big garnet pin has cost you! the woman laughs at ‘you, man! 
you, who fancy that she is smitten with you—laughs at your 
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absurd pretensions, your way of eating fish at dinner, your great 
hands, your eyes, your whiskers, your coat, and your strange 
north-country twang. Down with this Dalilah! Avaunt, O Ciree! 
giver of poisonous feeds. To your natural haunts, ye gentlemen 
of the press! if bachelors, frequent your taverns, and be content. 
Better is Sally the waiter, and the first cut of the joint, than a 
dinner of four courses, and humbug therewith. Ye who are 
married, go to your homes; dine not with those persons who 
seorn your wives. Go not forth to parties, that ye may act Tom 
Fool for the amusement of my lord and my lady; but play your 
natural follies among your natural friends. Do this for a few 
years, and the Fashionable Authoress is extinct. O Jove, what 
a prospect! She, too, has retreated to her own natural calling, 
being as much out of place in a book as you, my dear M‘Lather, 
in a drawing-room. Let miiliners look up to her; let Howell and 
James swear by her; let simpering dandies caper about her car ; 
det her write poetry if she likes, but only for the most exclusive 
circles; let mantua-makers puff her—but not men: let such 
things be, and the Fashionable Atthoress is no more! Blessed, 
blessed thought! No more fiddle-faddle novels ! no more namby- 
pamby poetry! no more fribble “Blossoms of Loveliness!”’ 
When will you arrive, O happy Golden Age ? 
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Iv is confidently stated that there was once a time when the 
quarter of Soho was thronged by the fashion of London. Many 
wide streets are there in the neighbourhood, stretching cheerfully 
towards Middlesex Hospital in the north, bounded by Dean Street 
in. the west, where the lords and ladies of William’s time used to 
dwell,—till in Queen Anne’s time, Bloomsbury put Soho out of 
fashion, and Great Russell Street became the pink of the mode. 

Both these quarters of the town have submitted to the awful rule 
of nature, and are now to be seen undergoing the dire process of 
decay. Fashion has deserted Soho, and left her in her gaunt, lonely 
old age. The honses have a vast dingy, mouldy, dowager look. 
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No more beaux, in mighty perriwigs, ride by in gilded clattering 
coaches; no more laeckeys accompany them, bearing torches, and 
shouting for precedence. A solitary policeman paces these solitary 
streets,—the only dandy in the neighbourhood. You hear the milk- 
man yelling his milk with a startling distinctness, and the clack of 
a servant-girl’s pattens sets people a staring from the windows, 

With Bloomsbury we have here nothing to do; but as genteel 
atock-brokers inhabit the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park,—as 
lawyers have taken possession of Russell Square,—so Artists have 
seized upon the desolate quarter of Scho. They are to be found 
in great numbers in Berners Street. Up to the present time, 
naturalists have never been able to account for this mystery of 
their residence.—What has 8 painter to do with Middlesex 
Hospital ? He is to be found in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
And why? Philosophy cannot tell, any more than why milk is 
found in a cocoa-nut. 

Look at Newman Street. Has earth, in any dismal corner of 
her great round face, a spot more desperately gloomy ? The win- 
dows are spotted with wafers, holding up ghastly bills, that tell you 
the house is “To Let.’ Nobody walks there—not even an old 
clothesman ; the first inhabited house has bars to the windows, and 
bears the name of “ Ahasuerus, officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex ;”’ 
and here, above all places, must painters take up their quarters,— 
day by day must these reckless people pass Ahasuerus’s treble gate. 
There was my poor friend, Tom Tickner (who did those sweet things 
for “ The Book of Beauty’). Tom, who could not pay his washer- 
woman, lived opposite the bailiff’s; and could see every miserable 
debtor, or greasy Jew writ-bearer that went in or out of his door. 
The street begins with a bailiff’s, and ends with a hospital. I 
wonder how men live in it, and are decently cheerful, with this 
gloomy, double-barrelled moral pushed perpetually into their faces, 
Here, however, they persist in living, no one knows why; owls 
may still be found roosting in Netley Abbey, and a few Arabs are 
to be seen at the present minute in Palmyra. 

The ground-fioors of the houses where painters live are mostly 
make-believe shops, black empty warehouses, containing fabulous 
goods, There is a sedan chair opposite a house in Rathbone Place, 
that I have myself seen every day for forty-three years. The house 
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has commonly a huge India-rubber-coloured door, with a couple of 
glistening brass plates, and bells. A portrait painter lives on the 
first floor; a great historical genius inhabits the second. Remark 
the first floor’s middle drawing-room window ; it is four feet higher 
than its two companions, and has taken a fancy to peep into the 
second-floor front. So much for the outward appearance of their 
habitations, and for the quarters in which they commonly dwell. 
They seem to love solitude, and their mighty spirits rejoice in 
vastness and gloomy ruin. 

I don’t say a word here about those geniuses who frequent the 
thoroughfares of the town, and have picture-frames containing a 
little gallery of miniature peers, beauties, and general officers, in 
the Quadrant, the passages about St. Martin’s Lane, the Strand, 
and Cheapside. Lord Lyndhurst is to be seen in many of these 
gratis exhibitions—Lord Lyndhurst cribbed from Chalon ; Lady 
Peel from Sir Thomas; Miss Croker from the same; the Duke, 
from ditto; an original officer in the Spanish Legion; a eolonel 
or so, of the Bunhill-Row Fencibles; a lady on a yellow sofa, with 
four children in little caps and blue ribands; we have all of us 
seen these pretty pictures, and are aware that our own features 
may be “done in this style.’ Then there is the man on the 
chain-pier at Brighton, who pares out your likeness in sticking- 
plaister ; there is Miss Cripps, or Miss Runt, who gives lessons in 
Poonah-painting, japanning, or mezzotinting; Miss Stump, who 
attends ladies’ schools with large chalk heads from Le Brun or 
the Cartoons; Rubbery, who instructs young gentlemen’s esta- 
blishments in pencil; and Sepio, of the Water Colour Society, 
who paints before eight pupils daily, at a guinea an hour, keeping 
his own drawings for himself. 

All these persons, as the most indifferent reader must see, 
equally belong to the tribe of Artists (the last not more than the 
first), and in an article like this should be mentioned properly. But 
though this paper has been extended from eight pages to sixteen,— 
not sixteen pages,—not a volume would suffice to do justice tothe 
biographies of the persons above-mentioned. Think of the superb 
Sepio, in a light-blue satin cravat, and a light-brown coat, and yellow 


* Of the ‘‘ Heads of the People,” in which periodical these Sketches originally 
appeared. 
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kids, tripping daintily from Grosvenor Square to Gloucester Place, 
a small sugar-loaf boy following, who carries his morocco portfolio. 
Sepio scents his handkerchief, curls his hair, and wears on a great 
coarse fist, a large emerald ring that one of his pupils gave him. 
He would not smoke a cigar for the world; he is always to be 
found at the Opera; and, gods! how he grins, and waggles his 
head about, as Lady Flummery nods to him from her box. 

He goes to at least six great parties in the season. At the houses 
where he teaches, he has a faint hope that he is received as an equal, 
and propitiates scornful footmen by absurd donations of sovereigns. 
The rogue has plenty of them. He has astock-broker, and a power 
of guinea lessons stowed away in the Consols. There area number 
of young ladies of genius in the aristocracy, who admire him hugely; 
he begs you to contradict the report about him and Lady Smig- 
smag ; every now and then he gets a present of game from a 
marquis; the city ladies die to have lessons of him; he prances 
about the park on a high-bred cock-tail, with lacquered boots and 
enormous high heels ; and he has a mother and sisters somewhere 
—washerwomen, it is said, in Pimlico. 

How different is his fate to that of poor Rubbery, the school 
drawing-master! Highgate, Homerton, Putney, Hackney, Horn- 
sey, Turnham Green, are his resorts; he has a select seminary to 
attend at every one of these places ; and if, from all these nurseries 
of youth, he obtains a sufficient number of half-crowns to pay his 
week’s bills, what a happy man is he! 

He lives most likely in a third floor in Howland Street, and has 
commonly five children, who have all a marvellous talent for draw- 
ing—all save one, perhaps, that is an idiot, which a poor, sick 
mother is ever carefully tending. Sepio’s great aim and battle in 
life is to be considered one of the aristocracy; honest Rubbery 
would fain be thought a gentleman, too; but, indeed, he does not 
know whether he is so or not. Why be a gentleman ?—a gentleman 
Artist does not obtain the wages of a tailor; Rubbery’s butcher 
looks down upon him with a royal scorn ; and his wife, poor gentle 
soul (a clergyman’s daughter, who married him in the firm belief 
that her John would be knighted, and make an immense fortune), 
—his wife, I say, has many fierce looks to suffer from Mrs. Butcher, 
and many meek excuses or prayers to proffer, when she cannot pay 
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her bill,—or when, worst of all, she has humbly to beg for a little 
scrap of meat upon credit, against John’s coming home. He has 
five-and-twenty miles to walk that day, and must have something 
nourishing when he comes in—he is killing himself, poor fellow, 
she knows he is: and Miss Crick has promised to pay him his 
quarter’s charge on the very next Saturday. ‘“ Gentlefolks, 
indeed,’ says Mrs. Butcher, “pretty gentlefolks these, as can’t 
pay for half-a-pound of stcak!’? Let us thank heaven that the 
Artist’s wife has her meat, however,—there is good in that shrill, 
fat, mottle-faced Mrs. Brisket, after all. 

Think of the labours of that poor Rubbery. He was up at four 
in the morning, and toiled till nine upon a huge damp icy litho- 
graphic stone ; on which he has drawn the “Star of the Wave,” or 
the “ Queen of the Tourney,” or “She met at Almack’s,” for 
Lady Flummery’s last new ‘song. This done, at half-past nine, he 
is to be seen striding across Kensington Gardens, to wait upon the 
before named Miss Crick, at Lamont House. Transport yourself in 
imagination to the Misses Kittle’s seminary, Potzdam Villa, Upper 
Homerton, four miles from Shoreditch ; and at half-past two, Pro- 
fessor Rubbery is to be seen swinging along towards the gate. 
Somebody is on the look-out for him; indeed it is his eldest 
daughter, Marianne, who has been pacing the shrubbery, and 
peering over the green railings this half-hour past. She is with 
the Misses Kittic on the “ mutual system,” a thousand times more 
despised than the butchers’ and the grocers’ daughters, who arc 
educated on the same terms, and whose papas are warm men in 
Aldgate. Wednesday is the happiest day of Marianne’s week : 
and this the happiest hour of Wednesday. Behold! Professor 
Rubbery wipes his hot brows and kisses the poor thing, and they 
go in together out of the rain, and he tells her that the twins are 
well out of the measles, thank God! and that Tom has just done 
the Antinous, in a way that must make him sure of the Academy 
prize, and that mother is bettor of her rheumatism now. He has 
brought her a letter, in large round hand, from Polly; a famous 
soldier, drawn by little Frank; and when, after his two hours’ 
lesson, Rubbery is off again, our dear Marianne cons over the 
letter and picture a hundred times with soft tearful smiles, and 
stows them away in an old writing-desk, amidst a heap more of 
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precious home relics, wretched trumpery scraps, and baubles, that 
you and I, madam, would sneer at; but that in the poor child’s 
eyes (and, I think, in the eyes of Onc, who knows how to value 
widows’ mites, and humble sinners’ offerings) are better than 
bank-notes and Pitt diamonds. Oh, kind heaven, that has given 
these treasures to the poor! Many and many an hour does 
Marianne lie awake with full eyes, and yearn for that wretched 
old lodging in Howland Street, where mother and brothers lie 
sleeping; and, gods! what a féte it is, when twice or thrice in 
the year she comes home. 

I forget how many hundred millions of miles, for how many bil- 
lions of centuries, how many thousands of decilious of angels, peris, 
houris, demons, afreets, and the like, Mahomet travelled, lived, and 
counted, during the time that some water was falling from a bucket 
to the ground; but have we not been wandering most egregiously 
away from Rubbery, during the minute in which his daughter is 
changing his shoes, and taking off his reeking Macintosh in the hall 
of Potzdam Villa? She thinks him the finest artist that ever cut 
an H. B.; that’s positive: and as a drawing-master, his merits are 
wonderful ; for at the Misses Kittle’s annual vacation festival, when 
the young ladies’ drawings are exhibited to their mammas and rela- 
tives (Rubbery, attending in a clean shirt, with his wife’s large 
brooch stuck in it, and drinking negus along with the very best) ; 
—at the annual festival, I say, it will be found that the sixty-four 
drawings exhibited, Tintern Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, Horse— 
from Carl Vernet, Head—from West, or what not (say sixteen of 
each sort), are the one exactly as good as the other; so that, 
although Miss Slamcoe gets the prize, there is really no reason 
why Miss Timson, who is only four years old, should not have it ; 
her design being accurately, stroke for stroke, tree for tree, curl 
for curl, the same as Miss Slamcoe’s, who is eighteen. The fact 
is, that of these drawings, Rubbery, in the course of the year, has 
done every single stroke, although the girls and their parents 
are ready to take their affidavits (or as I heard once a great 
fomale grammarian say, their affies davif) that the drawing-master 
has never been near the sketches. This is the way with them ; 


but mark !—when young ladies come home, are settled in life, and 
H2 
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mammas of families,—can they design so much as a horse, or a dog, 
or a “moo-cow,” for little Jack who bawls out for them ?—not 
they ? Rubbery’s pupils have no more notion of drawing, any 
more than Sepio’s of painting, when that eminent artist is away. 

Between these two gentlemen, lie a whole class of teachers of 
drawing, who resemble them more or less. J am ashamed to say, 
that Rubbery takes his pipe in the parlour of an hotel, of which 
the largest room is devoted to the convenience of poor people, 
amateurs of British gin: whilst Sepio trips down to the club, and 
has a pint of the smallest claret: but of course the tastes of men 
vary ; and you find them, simple or presuming, careless or prudent, 
natural and vulgar, or false and atrociously genteel, in all ranks 
and stations of life. 

As for the other persons mentioned at the beginning of this dis- 
course, viz., the cheap portrait-painter, the portrait-catter in stick- 
ing-plaister, and Miss Croke, the teacher of mezzotint and Poonah- 
painting,—nothing need be said of them in this place, as we have 
to speak of matters more important.—Only about Miss Croke, or 
about other professors of cheap art, let the reader most sedulously 
avoid them. Mezzotinto is a take-in, Poonah-painting a rank vil- 
lanous deception. “So is Grecian art without brush or pencils ;”’ 
these are only small mechanical contrivances, over which young 
ladies are made to lose time. And now having disposed of these 
small skirmishers who hover round the great body of Artists, we 
are arrived in presence of the main force, that we must begin 
to attack in form. In the “ partition of the earth,” as it has been 
described by Schiller, the reader will remember that the poet, 
finding himself at the end of the general scramble without a single 
morsel of plunder, applied passionately to Jove, who pitied the 
poor fellow’s condition, and complimented him with a seat in 
the Empyrean. “The strong and the cunning,” says Jupiter, 
*‘ have seized upon the inheritance of the world, whilst thou wert 
star-gazing and rhyming: not one single acre remains wherewith 
I can endow thee; but, in revenge, if thou art disposed to visit me 
in my own heaven, come when thou wilt, it is always open to thee.” 

The cunning and strong have scrambled and struggled more on 
our own little native spot of earth, than in any other place on the 
world’s surface ; and the English poet (whether he handles a pen 
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or a pencil) has little other refuge than that windy unsubstantial 
one, which Jove has vouchsafed to him. Such airy board and 
lodging is, however, distasteful to many; who prefer, therefore, to 
give up their poetical calling, and in a vulgar beef-eating world, 
to feed upon, and fight for, vulgar beef. 
For such persons (among the class of painters), if may be asserted 
that portrait-painting was invented. Itis the Artist’s compromise 
‘with heaven ; “ the light of common day,”’ in which, after a certain 
quantity of “ travel from the East,’’ the genius fades at last. Abbé 
Barthelemi (who sent Le Jeune Anacharsis travelling through 
Greece in the time of Plato,—travelling through ancient Greece in 
lace ruffles, red heels, and a pigtail),—-Abbé Barthelemi, I say, 
declares that somebody was once standing against a wall in the 
sun, and that somebody else traced the outline of somebody’s 
shadow ; and so painting was “invented.’”’ Angelica Kauffmann 
has made a neat picture of this neat subject ; and very well worthy 
she was of handling it. Her painting might grow out of a wall 
and a piece of charcoal; and honest Barthelemi might be satisfied 
that he had here traced the true origin of the art. What a base 
pedigree have these abominable Greek, French, and High-Dutch 
heathens invented for that which is divine!—a wall, ye gods, to 
be represented as the father of that which came down radiant 
from you! The man who invented such a blasphemy, ought to 
be impaled upon broken bottles, or shot off pitilessly by spring-guns, 
nailed to the bricks like a dead owl or a weasel, or tied up—a kind 
of vulgar Prometheus—and baited for ever by the house-dog. 
But let not our indignation carry us too far. Lack of genius in 
some, of bread in others, of patronage in a shop-keeping world, that 
thinks only of the useful, and is little inclined to study the sublime, 
has turned thousands of persons calling themselves, and wishing to 
be, Artists, into so many common face-painters, who must look out 
for the “ kalon,” in the fat features of a red-gilled alderman, or, at 
best,in a pretty simpering white-necked beauty from Almack’s. The 
dangerous charms of these latter, especially, have seduced away 
many painters ; and we often think that this very physical supe- 
riority which English ladies possess, this tempting brilliancy of 
health and complexion, which belongs to them more than to any. 
others, has operated upon our Artists as a serious disadvantage, and 
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kept them from better things. The French call such beauty Da 
beauté du Diable ;’’ and a devilish power it has truly ; before our 
Armidas and Helens, how many Rinaldos and Parises have fallen, 
who are content to forget their glorious calling, and slumber away 
their energies in the laps of these soft tempters. Oh, ye British 
enchantresses ! I never see a gilded annual-book, without likening it 
to a small island, near Cape Pelorus, in Sicily, whither, by twang- 
ing of harps, singing of ravishing melodies, glancing of voluptuous 
eyes, and the most beautiful fashionable undress in the world, the 
naughty sirens lured the passing seaman. Steer clear of them, ye 
Artists! pull, pull for your lives, ye crews of Suffolk Street and the 
Water-Colour gallery! stop your ears, bury your eyes, tie your- 
selves to the masts, and away with you from the gaudy, smiling, 
“Books of Beauty.” Land,and you are ruined! Look well among the 
flowers on yonder beach—it is whitened with the bones of painters. 

For my part, I never have a model under seventy, and her with 
several shawls and a cloak on. By these means, the imagination 
gets fair play, and the morals remain unendangered. 

Personalities are odious; but let the British public look at the 
pictures of the celebrated Mr. Shalloon—the moral British public— 
and say, whether our grand-children (or the grand-children of the 
exalted personages whom Mr. Shalloon paints) will not have a queer 
idea of the manners of their grand-mammas, as they are represented 
in the most beautiful, dexterous, captivating, water-colour drawings 
that ever were ? Heavenly powers, how they simper and ogle! with 
what gimcracks of lace, ribbons, ferroniéres, smelling-bottles, and 
what not, is every one of them overloaded ! What shoulders, what 
ringlets, what funny little pug-dogs do they, most of them, exhibit 
to us! The days of Lancret and Watteau are lived over again, and 
the court ladies of the time of Queen Victoria look as moral as the 
immaculate countesses of the days of Louis Quinze. The last Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy* is answerable for many sins, and 
many imitators; especially for that gay, simpering, meretricious look 
which he managed to give to every lady who sat to him for her 
portrait ; and I do not know a more curious contrast, than that 
which may be perceived by any one who will examine a collection of 


his portraits by the side of some by Sir Joshua Reynolds. They 
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seem to have painted different races of peuple; and when one hears 
very old gentlemen talking of the superior beauty that existed in 
their early days (as very old gentlemen, from Nestor downwards, 
have aud will), one is inclined to believe that there is some truth 
in what they say; at least, that the men and women under George 
the Third were far superior to their descendants in the time of 
George the Fourth. Whither has it fled—that calm matronly 
grace or beautiful virgin innocence, which belonged to the happy 
women who sate to Sir Joshua? Sir Thomas’s ladies are ogling 
out of their gilt frames, and asking us for admiration; Sir Joshua’s 
sit quiet, in maiden meditation fancy free, not anxious for 
applause, but sure to command it; a thousand times more lovely 
in their sedate serenity, than Sir Thomas’s ladies in their smiles, 
and their satin ball-dresses. 

But this is not the general notion, and the ladies prefer the 
manner of the modern Artist. Of course, such being the case, the 
painters must follow the fashion. One could point out half a 
dozen Artists who, at Sir Thomas’s death, have seized upon a 
shred of his somewhat tawdry mantle. There is Carmine, for 
instance, a man of no small repute, who will stand as the repre- 
sentative of his class. 

Carmine has had the usual education of a painter in this 
country ; he can read and write—that is, has spent years drawing 
the figure—and has made his foreign tour. It may be that he 
had original talent once, but he has learned to forget this, as 
the great bar to his success; and must imitate, in order to live. 
He is among Artists, what a dentist is among surgeons—a man 
who is employed to decorate the human head, and who is paid 
enormously for so doing. You know one of Carmine’s beauties 
at any exhibition, and see the process by which they are manu- 
factured. He lengthens the noses, widens the foreheads, opens 
the eyes, and gives them the proper languishing leer; dimi- 
nishes the mouth, and infallibly tips the ends of ,it with a 
pretty smile of his favourite colour. He is a personable, white’ 
handed, bald-headed, middle-aged man now, with that graye 
blandness of look which one sees in so many prosperous emfty- 
headed people. He has a collection of little stories and pel 
gossip about Lady This, and my particular friend-#Lord 
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So-qnd-So, which he lets off in ‘succession to every sitter: 
indeed, a most bland, irreproachable, gentleman-like man. He 
gives most patronising advice to young Artists, and makes a point 
of praising all—not certainly too much, but in a gentleman-like, 
indifferent, simpering way. This should be the maxim with 
prosperous persons, who have had to make their way, and wish to 
keep what they have made. They praise everybody, and are 
called good-natured, benevolent men. Surely no benevolence is 
so easy; it simply consists in lying, and smiling, and wishing 
everybody well. You will get to do so quite naturally at last, 
and at no expense of truth. At first, when a man has feelings of 
his own—feelings of love or of anger—this perpetual grin and 
good-humour is hard to maintain. I used to imagine, when I first 
knew Carmine, that there were some particular springs in his wig 
(that glossy, oily, curl crop of chestnut hair) that pulled up his 
features into a smile, and kept the muscles so fixed for the day. 
I don’t think so now, and should say he grinned, even when he 
was asleep and his teeth were out; the smile does not Jie in the 
manufacture of the wig, but in the construction of the brain. 
Claude Carmine has the organ of don’t-care-a-damn-ativeness 
wonderfully developed; not that reckless don’t-care-a-dam-native- 
ness which leads a man to disregard all the world, and himself 
into the bargain. Claude stops before he comes to himself; but 
beyond that individual member of the Royal Academy, has not a 
single sympathy for a single human creature. The account of his 
friends’ deaths, woes, misfortune, or good luck, he receives with 
equal good-nature; he gives three splendid dinners per annum, 
Ganter, Dukes, Fortnum and Mason, everything; he dines out 
the other three hundred and sixty-two days in the year, and was 
never known to give away a shillmg, or to advance, for one half. 
hour, the forty pounds ‘per quarter wages that he gives to Mr. 
Seumble, who works the back-grounds, limbs, and draperies of his 
portraits. 

He is not a good painter: how should he be ; whose painting as 
it were never goes beyond a whisper, and who would make a 
general simpering as he looked at an advancing cannon-ball ?P— 
but he is not a bad painter, being a keen, respectable man of the 
world, who has a cool head, and knows what is what. In France, 
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where tigerism used to be the fashion among the paintert 1 
make no doubt Carmine would have let his beard and wig grow, 
and looked the fiercest of the fierce; but with us a man must be 
genteel ; the perfection of style (in writing and in drawing rooms) 
being “de ne pas en avoir,” Carmine of course is agreeably vapid. 
His conversation has accordingly the flavour and briskness of a 
clear, brilliant, stale bottle of soda-water,—once in five minutes or 
so, you see rising up to the surface a little bubble—a little tiny 
shining point of wit,—il rises and explodes feebly, and then dies. 
With regard to wit, people of fashion (as we are given to under- 
stand) are satisfied with a mere soupgon of it. Anything more 
were indecorous ; a genteel stomach could not bear it: Carmine 
knows the exact proportions of the dose, and would not venture 
to administer to his sitters anything beyond the requisite 
quantity. 

There is a great deal more said here about Carmine—the man, 
than Carmine—the Artist; but what can be written about the 
latter ? New ladies in white satin, new generals in red, new 
peers in scarlet and ermine, and stout members of parliament, 
pointing to ink-stands and sheets of letter-paper, with a Turkey- 
carpvt beneath them, ared curtain above them, a Doric pillar 
supporting them, and a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning lowering and flashing in the back ground, spring up 
every year, and take their due positions “upon the line” in the 
academy, and send their compliments of hundreds to swell 
Carmine’s heap of Consols. If he paints Lady Flummery for the 
tenth time, in the character of the tenth muse, what need have we 
to say anything about it?) The man is a good workman, and will 
manufacture a decent article at the best price; but we should no 
more think of noticing each, than of writing fresh critiques upon 
every new coat that Nugee or Stultz turned out. The papers 
say, in reference to his picture, “ No. 591. ‘ Full-length portrait 
of her Grace the Duchess of Doldrum. Carmine, R.A.” Mr. 
Carmine never fails ; this work, like all others by the same artist, 
is excellent: ’’—or, “No. 591, &. The lovely Duchess of 
Doldrum has received from Mr. Carmine’s pencil ample justice ; 
the chiar’ oscuro of the picture is perfect ; the likeness admirable; 
the keeping and colouring have the true Titianesque gusto ; 
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if we might hint a fault, it has the left ear of the lap-dog a 
‘little’ out of drawing ?” 

Then, perhaps, comes a criticism which says :—“ The Duchess of 
Doldrum’s picture by Mr. Carmine is neither better nor worse 
than five hundred other performances of the same artist. It 
would be very unjust to say, that these portraits are bad, for they 
have really a considerable cleverness; but to say that they were 
good, would be quite as falae: nothing in our eyes was ever 
further from being so. Every ten years Mr. Carmine exhibits 
what is called an original ‘picture of three inches square, but 
beyond this, nothing original is to be found in him: as a lad, he 
copied Reynolds, then Opie, then Lawrence; then having made 
a sort of style of his own, he has copied himself ever since,” &c. 

And then the critic goes on to consider the various parts of 
Carmine’s pictures. In speaking of critics, their peculiar relation- 
ship with painters ought not to be forgotten ; and as in a former 
paper we have seen how a fashionable authoress has her critical 
toadies, in like manner has the painter his enemies and friends 
in the press; with this difference, probably, that the writer can 
bear a fair quantity of abuse without wincing, while the artist not 
uncommonly grows mad at such strictures, considers them as 
personal matters, inspired by private feeling of hostility, and 
hates the critic for life who has ventured to question his judg- 
ment in any way. We have said before, poor academicians, for 
how many conspiracies are you made to answer! We may add 
now, poor critics, what black personal animosities are discovered 
for you, when you happen (right or wrong, but according to your 
best ideas) to speak the truth! Say that Snooks’s picture is 
badly coloured—‘ Oh, heavens!” shrieks Snooks, “what can 
I have done to offend this fellow?’? Hint that such a figure is 
badly drawn—and Snooks instantly declares you to be his per- 
sonal enemy, actuated only by envy and vile pique. My friend 
Pebbler, himself a famous Artist, is of opinion that the critic 
should never abuse the painter’s performances, because, says he, 
the painter knows much better than any one else what his own 
faults are, and because you never do him any good. Are men of 
the brush so obstinate?—very likely: but the public—the public? 
are we not to do our duty by it too; and, aided by our superior 
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knowledge and genius for the fine arts, point out to it the way it 
should goP Yes, surely; and as by the efforts of dull or 
interested critics many bad painters have been palmed off upon 
the nation as geniuses of the first degree; in like manner, the 
sagacious and disinterested (like some we could name) have 
endeavoured to provide this British nation with pure principles of 
taste,—or at least, to prevent them from adopting such as are 
impure. 

Carmine, to be sure, comes in for very little abuse; and, 
indeed, he deserves but little. He is a fashionable painter, and 
preserves the golden mediocrity which is necessary for the fashion. 
Let us bid him good-bye. He lives in a house all to himself, 
most likely,—has a footman, sometimes a carriage; is apt to 
belong to the Athenzum ; and dies universally respected ; that is, 
not one single soul cares for him dead, as he, living, did not care 
for one single soul. 

Then, perhaps, we should mention M‘Gilp, or Blather, rising 
young men, who will fill Carmine's place one of these days, and 
occupy his house in ——, when the fulness of time shall 
come, and (he borne to a narrow grave in the Harrow Road by 
the whole mourning Royal Academy), they shall leave their 
present first-floor in Newman-street, and step into his very house 
and shoes. 

There is little difference between the juniors and the seniors ; 
they grin whon they are talking of him together, and express a 
perfect confidence that they can paint a head against Carmine 
any day—as very likely they can. But until his demise, they 
are occupied with painting people about the Kegent’s Park and 
Russell Square ; are very glad to have the chance of a popular 
clergyman, or a college tutor, ora mayor of Stoke Pogeis after 
the Reform Bill. Such characters are commonly mezzotinted 
afterwards; and the portrait of our esteemed townsman. So-and-So, 
by that talented artist Mr. M‘Gilp, of London, is favourably 
noticed by the provincial press, and is to be found over the side- 
boards of many country gentlemen. If they come up to town, to 
whom do they go? To M‘Gilp, to be sure; and thus, slowly, his 
practice and his prices increase. 

The Academy student is a personage that should not be omitted 
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here; he resembles very much, outwardly, the medical student, 
and has many of the latter’s habits, and pleasures. He very 
often wears a broad-brimmed hat, and a fine dirty crimson velvet 
waistcoat, his hair commonly grows long, and he has braiding to 
his pantaloons. He works leisurely at the Academy, he loves 
theatres, billiards, and novels, and has his house-of-call somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Saint Martin’s Lane, where he and his 
brethren meet and sneer at Royal Academicians. If you ask 
him what line of art he pursues, he answers with a smile exceed- 
ingly supercilious, “Sir, I am an historical painter;’’ meaning 
that he will only condescend to take subjects from Hume, or 
Robertson, or from the classics—which he knows nothing about. 
This state of an historical ‘painter is only preparatory, lasting 
perhaps from eighteen to five-and-twenty, when the gentleman’s 
madness begins to disappear, and he comes to look at life sternly 
in the face, and to learn that man shall not live by historical 
painting alone. Then our friend falls to portrait-painting, or annual- 
painting, or makes some other such sad compromise with necessity. 

He has probably a small patrimony, which defrays the charge 
of his studies and cheap pleasures during his period of appren- 
ticeship. He makes the obligé tour to France and Italy, and 
returns from those countries with a multitude of spoiled canvases, 
and a large pair of moustachios, with which he establishes himeelf 
in one of the dingy streets of Soho before mentioned. There 
is poor Pipson, a man of indomitable patience, and undying 
enthusiasm for his 'profession. He could paper Exeter Hall 
with his studies from the life, and with portraits in chalk and 
oil of French sapeurs and Italian brigands, that kindly descend 
from their mountain-caverns, and quit their murderous occupa- 
tions, in order to sit to young gentlemen at Rome, at the rate of 
tenpence an hour. Pipson returns from abroad, establishes 
himself, has his cards printed, and waits and waits for commissions 
for great historical pictures. Meanwhile, night after night, he is 
to be found at his old place in the Academy, copying the old 
life-guardsmen—working, working away—and never advancing 
one jot. At eighteen, Pipson copied statues and life-guardsmen 
to admiration ; at five-and-thirty he can make admirable drawings 
of life-guardsmen and statues. Beyond this he never goes ; year 
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afver year his historical picture is returned to him by the envious 
Academicians, and he grows old, and his little patrimony is lon g 
since spent; and he earns nothing himself. How does he 
support hope and life ?—that is the wonder. No one knows 
until he tries (which God forbid he should!) upon what a small 
matter, hope and life can be supported. Our poor ‘fellow lives on 
from year to year in a miraculous way; tolerably cheerful in the 
midst of his semi-starvation, and wonderfully confident about 
next year, in spite of the failures of the last twenty-five. Let us 
thank God for imparting to us poor, weak mortals, the inesti- 
mable blessing of vanity. How many half-witted votaries of the 
arts—poets, painters, actors, musicians—live upon this food, and 
scarcely any other! If the delusion jwere to drop from Pipson’s 
eyes, and he should see himself as he is,—if some malevolent 
genius were to mingle with his feeble brains one fatal particle of 
common sense,—he would just walk off Waterloo Bridge, and 
abjure poverty, incapacity, cold lodgings, unpaid bakers’ bills, 
ragged elbows, and deferred hopes, at once and for ever. 

We do not mean to depreciate the profession of historical 
painting, but simply to warn youth against it as dangerous and 
unprofitable. It is as if a young fellow should say, “I will be a 
Raphael or a Titian,—a Milton or a Shakspeare”’ and if he will 
count up how many people have lived since the world began, 
and how many there have been of the Raphael or Shakspeare 
sort, he can calculate to a nicety what are the chances in his 
favour. Even successful historical painters, what are they P—in 
a worldly point of view, they mostly inhabit the second floor, or 
Lave great desolate studios in back premises, whither life-guards- 
men, old-clothesmen, blackamoors, and other “ properties,” are 
conducted to figure at full-length, as Roman conquerors, Jewish 
high-priests, or Othellos on canvas. Then there are gay, 
smart, water-colour painters,—a flourishing and pleasant trade. 
Then there are shabby, fierce-looking geniuses, in ringlets, and 
all but rags, who paint, and whose pictures are never sold, and 
who vow they are the objects of some general and scoundrelly 
conspiracy. There are landscape painters, who travel to the 
uttermost ends of the earth and brave heat and cold, to bring to 
the greedy British public views of Cairo, Calcutta, St. Petersburg, 
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Timbuctoo. You see English artists under the shadow of the 
pyramids, making sketches of the Copts, perched on the backs of 
dromedaries, accompanying a caravan across the desert, or getting 
materials for an annual in Iceland or Siberia. What genius and 
what energy do not they all exhibit—these men, whose profession, 
in this wise country of ours, is scarcely considered as liberal ! 

If we read the works of the Reverend Dr. Lempriere, Monsieur 
Winckelmann, Professor Plato, and others who have written 
concerning the musty old Grecians, we shall find that the Artists 
of those barbarous times meddled with all sorts of trades besides 
their own, and dabbled in fighting, philosophy, metaphysics, both 
Scotch and German, politics, music, and the deuce knows what. 
A rambling sculptor, who used to go about giving lectures in 
those days, Socrates by name, declared that the wisest of men in 
his time were artists. This Plato, before mentioned, went through 
a regular course of drawing, figure and landscape, black-lead, 
chalk, with or without stump, sepia, water-colour, and oils. Was 
there ever such absurdity known? Among these benighted 
heathens, painters were the most accomplished gentlemen,—and 
the most accomplished gentlemen were painters; the former 
would make you a speech, or read you a dissertation on Kant, or 
lead you a regiment,—with the very best statesman, philosopher, 
or soldier in Athens. And they had the folly to say, that by thus 
busying and accomplishing themselves in all manly studies, they 
were advancing eminently in their own peculiar one. What was 
the consequence? Why, that fellow, Socrates, not only made o 
miserable fifth-rate sculptor, but was actually hanged for treason. 

And serve him right. Do our young artists study anything 
beyond the proper way of cutting a pencil, or drawing a model P 
Do you hear of them, hard at work over books, and bothering 
their brains with musty learning? Not they, forsooth: we 
understand the doctrine of division of labour, and each man sticks 
to his trade. Artists do not meddle with the pursuits of the rest 
of the world; and, in revenge, the rest of the world does not 
meddle with Artists. Fancy an Artist being a senior wrangler or 
@ politician; and on the other hand, fancy a real gentleman turned 
painter! No, no; ranks are defined. A real gentleman may get 
money by the law, or by wearing a red coat and fighting, ora 
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black one and preaching; but that he should sell himself to Aré— 
forbid it, heaven! And do not let your ladyship on reading this 
ery, “Stuff!—stupid envy, rank republicanism,—an artist és a 
gentleman.” Madam, would you like to see your son, the 
Honourable Fitzroy Plantagenet, a painter? You would die 
sooner; the escutcheon of the Smigsmags would be blotted for 
ever, if Plantagenet eyer ventured to make a mercantile use of a 
bladder of paint. 

Time was-——some handred years back—when writers lived in 
Grub Street, and poor ragged Johnson shrunk behind a screen in 
Cave’s parlour, that the author’s trade was considered a very mean 
one; which a gentleman of family could not take up but as an 
amateur. This absurdity is pretty nearly worn out now, andI do 
humbly hope and pray for the day, when the other shall likewise 
disappear. If there be any nobleman with a talent that way, 
why-—why don’t we see him among the R.A.’s? 


501. The Schoolmaster, Sketch ) Brum, Henry, Lord, 2.4. P.RS. 8.4. of 


taken abroad . . . the National Institute of France. 
502. View of the Artist’s oie Maconkey, Right Honourable T. B. 

at Windsor. . . . . : 
503. Murder of the Babes in the) Rustle, Lord J. 

Tower .. «2. 6 a Pill, Right Honourable Sir Robert. 
504, A lttle Agitation . . . . O’Carroll, Daniel, M.R. LA. 


Fancy, I say, such names as these figuring in the catalogue ot 
the Academy: and why should they not? The real glorious days 
of the art (which wants equality and not patronage) will revive 
then. Patronage—a plague on the word !—it implies inferiority ; 
and in the name of all that is sensible, why is a respectable 
country gentleman, or a city attorney’s lady, or any person of any 
rank, however exalted, to “ patronise’” an Artist. 

There are some who sigh for the past times, when magnificent, 
swaggering Peter Paul Rubens (who himself patronised a queen) 
rode abroad with a score of gentlemen in his train, and a purse- 
bearer to scatter ducats; and who love to think how he was made 
an English knight and a Spanish grandee, and went of embassies 
as if he had been a born marquis. Sweet it is to remember, too, 
that Sir Antony Vandyck, K.B., actually married out of the 
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peerage: and that when Titian dropped his mahlstick, the 
Emperor Charles V. picked it up (oh, gods! what heroic self- 
devotiun),-—pitked it up, saying “I can make fifty dukes, but not 
one Titian’? Way, was not the Pope of Rome going to make 
Raffaelle # Cardinal,—and were not these golden days ? 

Let us aay at once, “No.’’ The very fuss made about certain 
painters in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, shows that 
the body of artists had no rank or position in the world. They 
hung upon single patrons; and every man who holds his place 
by such a tenure, must feel himself an inferior, more or less. 
The times are changing now, and as authors are na longer com- 
pelled to send their works abroad under the guardianship of a 
great man and a slavish dedication; painters, too, are beginnin 
to deal directly with the public. “Who are the great picture 
buyers now ?—the engravers and their employers, the people,— 
“the only source of legitimate power,’’ as they say after dinner. 
A fig then for Cardinal’s hats! were Mr. O’Connell in power to- 
morrow, }#t us hope he would not give one, not even a paltry 
bishopric in partibus to the best painter in the Academy. "What 
need have they of honours out of the profession? "Why are 
they to be be-knighted hke a parcel of aldermen ?—for my part, 
Isolemnly declare, that I will take nothing under a peerage, after 
the exhibition of my great picture, and don’t see, if painters 
must have titles conferred upon them for eminent services, why 
the Marquis of Mulready or the Earl of Landseer should not sit 
in the house as well as any law or soldier lord. 

The truth to be elicited from this little digressive dissertation, 
is this painful one,—that young Artists are not generally as well 
instructed as they should be; and let the Royal Academy look 
to it, and give some sound courses“‘of lectures to their pupils on 
literature and history, as well as on anatomy, or light and shade. 
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